
Price Is, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


Hdatt'bcs, Jfrantis, anil Enemies. 


COMPRISING 


ALL HIS WILLS AND HIS WAYS 


WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, 
AND WHAT HE DIDN’T: 


•aOWINO, MOREOVER, 


WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHO CAME IN FOB THE SILVER SPOONS, 
AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. 


THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE 
HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 


Edited by BOZ. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ, 


VJTCBli 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 
December 1843. 
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A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 

POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER THEIR APPEARANCE ON THE CONTINENT. 


Just Published, 

PART XI. Price Five Shillings, 

IRELAND. By J. G. KOHL. 


COMPRISING DUBLIN—THE SHANNON-LIMERICK, AND THE KILKENNY RACES—CORK—THE 
ROUND TOWERS—THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY—THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW—O’CONNELL 
AND THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION—BELFAST, AND THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


PART XII. 

THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830-1840. 

Fart the First. 

Bsr LOUIS BLANC. 

“ This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830—1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to every 
European nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subiect 3 of 
immense interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent.”— Foreign Qu irterly Review. J 


VOLUMES COMPLETED, 

1 . 

With a Map, in 8vo, price 11s. cloth. 

RUSSIA. By J. G. KOHL. 

COMPRISING 

ST. PETERSBURG—MOSCOW—KIIARICOFF—RIGA—ODESSA—THE GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE 
BALTIC—THE STEPPES—THE CRIMEA—AND THE INTERIOR OF TIIE COUNTRY. 


Octavo, price 11s. cloth, 

LIFE IN MEXICO. By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Octavo, price 10s. cloth, 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. By Alexander dumas. 

COMPRISING 

TIIE BORGIAS—TIIE COUNTESS OF SAINT GERAN—JOAN OF NAPLES—NI8IDA—TIIE MAP 
C1IIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS—TIIE CENCI—'THIS MARCHIONESS DE GANGES— 

KARL LUDWIG SAND—VANINKA— URBAN GRANDIER. 

t k° ok is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth—the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real 

Life—had never such startling illustration as this remarkable book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a less 
KlramDier featUrC ^ perIeCt and close fitlellt y ot dctai l* What a story is that of the Marchioness do Gauges.”— 

4 . 

Octavo, price 11$. cloth, 

AUSTRIA. By j. g. koiil. 

COMPRISING 

VIENNA, PRAGUE, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, THE DANUBE, GALICIA, STYRIA MORAVIA 
BUKOVINO, AND THE MILITARY FRONTIER. V A ’ 

5 . 

Octavo, price 10$. cloth, 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 

Volume the First, 

Translated by David Davison, M.A., under the immediate superintendence of the Author. 


CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 18 G, STRAND. 
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nmr ^gLE WIT A DV ERTI SER. 

MAPS PUBLISHED BY JAMES WYLD, 

GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


Four Doors from Trafalgar Square , Charing Cross East, London . 


Just Published, 

M AP of the WINE DISTRICTS 

of the ALTO DOURO. By Joseph James 
Forrester, Esq., Merchant, Oporto. 3 feet 2 inches long, 
by 18 inches wide, and printed on the finest paper. Ine 
price 1/. is. A few Proofs 3 l. 3s. each. 

AM ATLAS OF THE BATTLES 

AND SIEGES of the BRITISH ARMY, from 1808 to 
1814. With a Memoir. By the Right Hon. Sir George 
Murray, K.C.B. In sheets, 10 l. 10s. ; half-bd., 131. 13s.; 
full size, 15l. 15s. 

WYLD’S CENERAL ATLAS, 

Containing 65 Maps of the various parts of the world, 
('.escribing their respective physical and political features, 
including all the recent discoveries. Colurabier folio, 
full coloured, and half-bound russia, 111. 11*. r lhis is 
the largest and best Atlas published. 

A GENERAL ATLAS, 

Selected from the preceding, containing 31 Maps, full 
coloured, and half-bound calf, 61. 6s. 

AN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

Comprehending separate Maps of its various Countries, 
constructed and drawn from the latest Astronomical and 
Geographical Observations. Imperial 4to, coloured and 
half-bound, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS, 

With a copious Index, containing upwards of 8000 
Names of Places. In cloth, lettered, 12s. 

ATLAS CLASSICA, 12s. 

WORLD ON MERCATOR’S 
PROJECTION, 

Very beautifully engraved, and neatly coloured. This 
Map contains every discovery to this time. On a large 
sheet, 10s. 6d. ; in a case, 16s. j handsomely mounted on 
rollers, varnished, 1/. is. 

WORLD on the GLOBULAR PROJECTION. Two 
sheets, 10s.; on a roller and varnished, 11. 6s. 

WYLD’S NEW MAP OF CHINA, 

Showing the positions of the Tea Districts, and the Lo¬ 
calities of Mineral and other Productions of China, the 
Forts, and defensible positions. One large sheet, 8s.; in 
case, 12s. 

SPLENDID MAP OF THE FOUR 
QUARTERS OF THE WORLD: 

Europe, six sheets, 11. 12s.; on roller, varnished, 31. 3s. 
Asia, Africa, and America, ditto, ditto. 

MAP OF INDIA, 

With the Civil and Military Stations marked, and a 
Polymetrical Table of Distances. One large sheet, 15s.; 
incase, ll. . 

Index to the names of places in India, with the Lati¬ 
tude and Longitude. Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ENGLAND AND WALES; 

Exhibiting the Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns, 
Parishes, Villages, Mail and Turnpike Roads, Rivers, 
Canals, Railways, and Gentlemen’s Seats. On a scale 
of 10 miles to an inch. Two sheets, 3 feet 4 inches wide, 
by 4 feet 3 inches high, 18s. In pocket case, 11. 8s. 6rf.; 
on roller, varnished, 11.18s. 6d. A smaller Map, in case, 
9s.; on roller, varnished, 15s. 

BRITISH ISLES. One sheet, 4s.; in case, 6s. 
DITTO GEOLOGICAL. Sheet, 5s.; in case, 7s. 6d. 
WYLD’S RAILROAD MAP, showing the different 
Lines of Railroad. In a French case, 6s. 

A smaller ditto, ditto, 2s. 6d. 

LONDON and LIVERPOOL, GREAT WESTERN, 
& SOUTHAMPTON RAILWAYS, in cases, ls.6d. each. 

COUNTRY HOUSES, CLUBS, AND 


BRITISH ISLES. 

A new Map of the British Isles, in 2 sheets, with the 
Line of Railways, and the Steam Packet Routes, 2 sheets, 
16 s.; in case, ll. 6s.; on roller, varnished, ll. ids. 


SCOTLAND. 

SCOTLAND. Two Sheets, 3 feet 9 inches high, by 3 
feet 5 inches wide. In a case, ll. 6s. 6 d.; on rollers, 
varnished, ll. 16s. . 

SCOTLAND, reduced from the above. One sheet, m 


IRELAND. 


a case, ] 


IRELAND. Beautifully engraved and splendidly illus¬ 
trated, with views from the Government Survey. Six 
sheets, 21. 2s.; in case or on roller, varnished, 31. 3s. 

IRELAND, divided into Provinces and Counties. In 
a travelling case, 9s. 

AUSTRALIA. 


With the recent discoveries. One sheet, 6s.; in case, 10s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES AND SOUTHERN AUS¬ 
TRALIA, with Plans of SYDNEY and ADELAIDE. 
One sheet, 6s.; in case, 10s. 

NEW ZEALAND. One sheet, 6s.; in case, 12s. 
NEW ZEALAND. Two sheets, 12s.; in case, l6s. 


POST ROADS OF EUROPE. 

EUROPE, comprehending England, France, the whole 
of Germany and Northern Italy, with the Posts, Dis¬ 
tances, and Railroads marked. Two sheets, 2 feet 8 in. 
high, 4 feet wide, 12s.; in case, 18s.; on roller, ll. 4s.; 
on spring roller, 41. 4s. 

*** The best Post Map in Europe. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

Mediterranean Sea, including the Gulf of Venice and the 
Black Sea, with the Tracks of the Steam Packets. One 
large sheet, l foot 7 inches high, 3 feet 2 inches wide, 5s.; 
in case, 8s. 6d. ; on roller, 11s. 

THE OVERLANDIROUTE. 

Map from England to India, embracing the whole of 
Central Asia, and designed to show the Overland and 
Sea Routes to the East, the line of Communication with 
our Indian Possessions. One sheet, 2 feet high, 3 feet 
wide, 8s.; in case, 12s.; on roller, 16 s.; on spring 
roller, 21. 12s. 6d. 

CANADA. 

Map of the Province of Canada, with part of New Bruns¬ 
wick to Halifax, and the United States from Boston. 
One sheet, 3 feet l inch wide, 2 feet 2 inches high, 12s. ; 
in case, 16s.; on roller, 18s. ; on spring roller, 31. 3s. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica, with the Roads, Estates, &c. One sheet, 3s.; 
in case, 6s.; on roller, 8s. 

PLANS OF LONDON. 

New Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, with 
the Borough of Southwark. With a Statistical lable of 
the Population, &c. Two sheets, 2 feet 6 inches high, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 8s.; in sheets, 12s.; on rollers, iss. 

The City of London. The actual survey, upon a 
scale of three chains to an inch. In Ihree Sheets, 2 
feet 2 inches high, 4 feet 5 inches wide, ll. Is.; in case, 
ll. lls. 6d. ; on roller, 21. 2s. ; on spring roller, 31. 3s. 

The Post Office Map of London, with References to 
the Streets, List of Streets, the Omnibus Routes, and a 
Table for the Measurement of Hackney Coach and Cab¬ 
riolet Fares, the Termini of the Railways, &c. Two 
sheets, 1 foot 4 inches high, 2 feet 7 inches wide, 4s.; 
in case, 5s. ; on roller, 8s. 6 d .; in a frame, ll. Is. 

London and its Environs, abeautifully executed Map. 
1 foot 11 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches wide. One sheet, 
8s. • in case, 10s.; on roller, 14s.; inaframe, ll. lls.ha. 

London, ditto. One sheet, 2s.; in case, 3s.; on 
roller, Js. 6 d. 

LIBRARIES FITTED WITH MAPS. 


*#* Catalogues may be had on Application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLETION of THE MAPS 

OP 

for tf\t Diffusion of asrful ifcnotoirtrge. 


Just Published . 

N? 103 (Supplementary)— .Containing a NEW MAP OP HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, to replacl 
that in No. VIII.; and a NEW MAP OF CHINA, to replace that in No. LII. * 

N® 104 (Supplementary)—Containing A NEW MAP OP LONDON, enlarged and corrected to the 
present time, to replace that in No. LXIII. 


In December will be published, 

N? 105.,— Containing a GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, prepared under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Murchison, price 5s., fully coloured, and which will 


COMPLETE THE SERIES. 


At the same time will he published , 

Title-pages and Table of Contents, adapted to either One or Two Volumes. 


AN INDEX OF NAMES: 

Containing the positions of between 20,000 and 30,000 Places, will be published 
early in January; and will be so printed that it maybe bound with the 
Atlas, or separately, as an octavo volume. 


Binding the Maps. 

The Publishers beg to announce, that they have made arrangements for 
Binding the Society’s Atlas in the best and strongest manner, with India 
Rubber Backs; and that Subscribers may have their Copies bound, by sending 
them through their respective Booksellers—or direct to 186, Strand. 


PRICES OF BINDING. 



IN ONE 

IN TWO 


VOLUME. 

VOLUMES. 


Fs.d. 

£ 7 d. 

Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges .... 

0 18 0 

1 12 0 

-ditto gilt edges . . . . . 

1 1 0 

1 17 0 

-:——-gilt hack and edges . . . • 

1 3 0 

2 0 0 

Half Russia, plain sprinkled edges • . . • . 

0 19 0 

1 14 0 

---ditto gilt edges. 

1 2 0 

1 19 0 

----— gilt back and edges. 

1 4 0 

2 2 0 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 































ggr This Work will be commenced in the January 
Number of “ AXXSWOI&TZX’S MAGAZINE,” and 

will bo continued Monthly until completion. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHED by W. TAIT, EDINBURGH. 


In post fivo, with a Portrait, price 8s. Gd., The 
CORRESPONDENCE between BURNS and 
CLARINDA ; with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Lehose 
(Clarinda). Arranged and Edited by her Grandson, W. 
C. RULE HOSE. Twenty-five of the Letters were sur¬ 
reptitiously printed in 180*2, and immediately suppressed. 
The others have never before appeared. 


In small 8vo., price 5.?., 

SUMMER at PORT PHILLIP; including 

the latest information regarding that Colony. 

By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


In two vols. 8vo, with four plates, price 1/. 8s., 

H istory of st. Andrew’s, Episcopal, 

Monastic, Academic, and Civil; comprising 1 the 
principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of Scot¬ 
land. By the Rev. C. J. LYON, M.A., formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and now Presbyter of the 
Episcopal Chapel, St. Andrew’s. 


In small 8vo , price 5s., 

STALES OP THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 
J- Bv M. FRASER TYTLER. Second Series ; con¬ 
taining Memoirs of John Sobieski, King of Poland ; 
Peter the Great, of Russia ; Washington ; Henri de la 
Rochejaquelin; Hofer; and the Duke of Wellington. 
Nearly ready. 


In eight vols., post 8vo, price 6.?. per Volume, 

H istory of Scotland. By p. f. 

TYTLER, Esq. Vol. IX. is in the Press, and 
will be ready early in December. 


In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 

P roductive farming; or,a 

FAMILIAR DIGEST of the Recent DISCOVE¬ 
RIES of LIEBIG, DAVY, and other celebrated writers 
on VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY ; showing how the re¬ 
sults of English Tillage might be greatly augmented. 

By JOSEPH A. SMITH. 


Thirteenth Edition, in one vol. 8vo, 18s., 

B ROWN’S LECTURES on the PHILO¬ 
SOPHY of the MIND. With a Memoir, by Dr. 
WELSH. 

“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Purr. 


In a large volume, 8vo, price 15.?., 

rpHE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 

-L NOMY. By J. R. M'CULLOCK, Esq. A new 
Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. 


In imperial quarto, splendidly bound in morocco, 
price 10/. 10s., 

T7ESTIARIUM SCOTICUM ; or. the BOOK of 
V TARTANS. Edited by JOHN SOBIESKI 
STUART. A new issue of 25 copies, the 43 originally 
produced being all disposed of. 


In crown 8vo, with 21 plates, and many cuts, price 
10?. 6 d., a New Edition (the Fourth) of 

VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 

V HEAVENS. By J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., Professor 
of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 


In Twenty-two Parts, large 8vo, price 9?. each, 

T he works of jeremy bentha 

with MEMOIRS of the AUTHOR. By JO 
BOWRING: an Analytical Index to the Works 
Memoirs, and an Introduction to the Study of Benth: 
by JOHN HILL BURTON, one of the Editors. 

The Introduction to the Study of Bentham, separat 
large 8vo, sewed, 2?. Gd. 


In small 8vo., price 3?. Gd., 

A PLEA for WOMAN ; being a Vindication 
of the importance and extent of her natural Sphere 
of Action ; with Remarks on Recent Works on the sub¬ 
ject. By Mrs. HUGO REID. 


In post 8vo, with a Portrait of Bentham, price 9?.. 
T)ENTHAMIANA; or Select Extracts from 
V Works of Jeremy Bkijtham ; withan Outlin 
his Opinions on the Principal Subjects discussed in 
Works. 

Edited by JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq., Advoca 
“The selection is admirably made.”—“One of 
most delightful single volumes in the language.’ 
Examiner. 


In Eight Parts, to form Four Volumes, 4to, price 8/. 

TAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY : 

st; 


SUPPLEMENT. New Edition, improved and edi 
by JOHN JOHNSTONE. 


In large 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s., 

O USA N 1IOPLEY ; or, the Adyfstvhes or 
U Maid-Servant. Cheap Genuine Edition. 

This novel was originally published by Saunders , 
Otley, London, in 3 volumes, post 8vo, at ll. 11?. 6d. 


Second Edition, in royal 18mo, with above Forty Wood 
cuts, price 4.v. Gd., 

T HE STEAM ENGINE; being a Populai 
Description of the Construction and Mode of Actior 
of that Engine. By HUGO REID, Lecturer on Che 
mistry, See. 

“ A very admirable little book—scientific, learned, an: 
perfectly lucid.”— Spectator. 


Iu 8vo, with Plates and Cuts, price 5?. Gd. 

VHE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY 

Bv SIDNEY SMITH. 




“ The boldest book, and the best ever written on tbi 
subject .”—Leeds Times. 


T ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, &c. 

EJ handsomely printed in four large volumes, 8vo, un 
der his Lordship’s immediate superiutendence, and ori 
ginally published at 2/. 8?., now offered at 1/. 8s. 


In large 8vo, price f 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, and AMERICA 


-I-i By a MANCHESTER MANUFACTURE! 
(Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.) Thirteenth Thou 
sand. 


In post 8vo, price 6?., 

A RTS and ARTISANS at HOME am 
ABROAD; with Sketches of the Progress of Foreigi 
Manufactures. By JELINGER C. SYMONS, Esq. 


In two vols. small 8vo., price 8s., 

T raditions of Edinburgh 

or, SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of the C1TI 
in FORMER TIMES. By Robert Chambers. 


In small 8vo, price 5?. 

T he poems of Robert nicoll 

late Editor of the Leeds Times. A new and great!. 
Augmented Edition ; with a Memoir of the Author. 


William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London ; and John Gumming, Dublin 
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NOTICE! 

Now in course of Publication, 

MR. AINSWORTH’S “WINDSOR CASTLE,” 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

IN ELEVEN MONTHLY SHILLING PARTS, 

Uniform with “The Tower of London,” and with all the Illustrations by George Cruiksiiank, &c. 

The First Part of this splendid Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s new Work was published with the Magazines on the 1st 
of December, and orders are requested to be forwarded immediately to the various Booksellers and Ncwsvcnders to 
prevent disappointment. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bl r HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 

MEMBER CF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, AND MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF NAPLES. 

Just Published, 

In octavo, price os., sewed , 

PART THE THIRD. 

DEMOCRACY AND MIXED MONARCHY. 

DIVISION I. 


In one volume , price 12s., or in two volumes, 6s. 6d. each, in cloth , 

PART THE FIRST. 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT AND MONARCHICAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

In one volume, price 10s. cloth , 

JDctficatctf, fcn ta Iftn* 

PART THE SECOND. 

ARISTOCRACY AND ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS. 


Complete, in cloth, price 10s., or in Nine Numbers , price Is. each, 

THE HORSE: 

Mi ifttetorij, IXntciy structure, mits Crnitmcnt. 

By W. YOUATT. 

Re-written, and brought down to the present state of Veterinary Science, 

AVITH A TREATISE ON DRAUGHT. 

A new and enlarged Edition ; with an entirely new set of Cuts, drawn by Harvey. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENT FOR WINTER PARTIES 


Now ready, sold by all Booksellers, Price Half-a-Crown, 


THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1844 

» T.orrvo _ 


. » g~‘ of amu.ii,* Embeni.hment,. 

tion; TheJuvenilc Royal Academy Quarter Day A Ner A rtifIn TT m ^K-. th J eMi,lion i Height of Speed 

Humbugs of the Day; Legislation going to the Dogs-cTanee for » L Uneahibi ed Cartoon; Father Math". 
HatMarch of Intellect f Election Correspondence •’ •‘Thrown . r'.u' 8 ^ A New Version of “ All Round i 
of the Grottoes; Legal Art-Union, &c &c ’ Thrown out for the c “y l” Political Pas-de-quatre Fc 


THE FRENCH COMIC ANNUAL, 


With Twenty-Four amusing Plates, from Drawings by V.cron Aoam. Royal octavo, doth gUt, 12s . 

. ^ COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR- 

A New and Facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue Second vZ r , T1 , > 

“ most richly comic S we {£^^35$ IllUStratad > *• 


„ the comic almanack 

From ,ts commencement, in 1835. to 1840, neatly bound Containing many Hundred amusing Plates. 


■Wes 


three courses and a dessfrt 

“ Contalns^ome™f r Cruikshan^s°best t desrgns S "and I some , ^of the I m KS t HANK * NeW Edition ' »»• doth - 
minster Review. aesigns, and some of the most amusing tales in the language.”— 

THE COMICAL ADVENTURES OF MR. OBADIAH QLDBUCK 

Crosses, Chagrinsfand^CMamitie^by^vhlch hUCoirtsh^ wa t s t ”ttended de ”how t ' 0n5 kl' Vh t e h ei " ”* duly ret forth 1 

espousal to his Ladye-love. In a large 8yo volume ”, doth attendedi lowing also the issue of his suit, and 

Also, uniform with the Above, 

HISTORY OF BEAU OCLEBY' 

obtained dUt&cUonto thed^th!" elefc ' a " Ce ° f hi * attitades , 
D. BOGUE, (LATE TILT & BOGUE,; FLEET-STREET. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW^ YEAR 


Just published, 

Tastefully bound in cloth, price 9.9.; Elegantly bound in morocco, lls., 

THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. 


A Collection of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern; with Critical 
Historical Notices regarding them and their Authors. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH EXQUISITELY ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE AND VIGNETTE. 


“ This collection mast prove a source of refned and in¬ 
nocent pleasure to hundreds of thousands.”— Tait's Mag. 


This cheap and neat little work comprises a larger 
body of Scottish Song than has ever before been brought 
together in one publication.”— Spectator. 

“ This is assuredly a remarkable publication, remark- 
able for its neat and elegant appearance, its beautifully 
small but readably clear type, and the sweetly diversified 
borders that stretch along the double columns.”— 
Monthly Review. 


‘ The collection has been made with taste and feeling; 


the typography is excellent; each of the miniature page 
is encircled with a delicate border printed in colours 
there is a sweet Vignette Title-page and Frontispiece 
and some really interesting critical and historical notice 
appended.”— Metropolitan Mag. 


It is decidedly the best and most extensive collectio 
ot songs that has ever issued from the press.”— Livervoc 
Albion. 1 


“ It is faint praise to say, that this collection of Song 
is the best that has fallen into our hands.’ 4 —Kenda 
Mercury. 


In 4 volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, 28s. ; or, richly bound in morocco, 40s., 


THE CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS. 

Illustrated with 25 Illustrative Engravings from Original Drawings. 

GtmJ'-M, ST 17 W ° rk Which We couId name ’ as conta!nin e neater attractions than °the Casquet of Literary 


In 4 volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, 28s.; or richly bound in morocco, 40s;, 


„ TH E REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

A Selection in Poetry and Prose, from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with many Original Pieces, 
Illustrated with 25 Illustrative Engravings after the most admired Artists. 

“S?rfSqKtaS;.S&MU “/* Parl0Ur tabIe ’ and in every family library ’ forit is really a i and 


one 


BLACK IE AND SON, 

QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW ; SOUTH COLLEGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 

AND WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Post 8 vo., price 7s. 6c?., 

A MANUAL OF 

FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC PAINTING; 

Comprising ample Instructions for carrying on all the operations connected with these Arts, with an accurate 
description of the methods employed, and all the colours and other materials used for these purposes 
by the most eminent Artists of ancient and modern times. 

BY W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model Academy. ] 


Small Octavo , price 7s. cloth, 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

SUrti 23ebottonal liteflttttott: 

UPON VARIOUS SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL DUTIES 

OF LIFE, 

BY H. ZSCHOKKE. 

Translated from the German by JAMES D. HAAS. 

u In Germany this work has reached twenty-three editions, and is well known as one of the 
most popular devotional books. * * * As this abridgment contains wholesome reflections on 

divers religious and moral subjects, without being confined to any particular sect, it promises to 
be much read in this country.”— Times . 

“ We can scarcely find terms adequate to express the gratification we have experienced from the 
perusal of this admirable volume. Never did philosophy appear more amiable, never more exalted, 
than in these devout reflections of the venerated Zschokke. Each page seems like a mirror in which 
one sees himself reflected. * * The domestic, the social, the public virtues—whatever refers 

to relatives, friends, or country, find in these Meditations wherewithal to guide, to purify, and to 
exalt. They are irradiated by the light of heaven and the divinest spirit of religion. On the 
Continent thousands have testified to the merits of this admirable author. The original has now- 
reached its twenty-third edition. We are convinced that this portion of his writings has only to 
be known in this country to be equally appreciated.”— Atlas. 


: Two Volumes , Post Octavo, price 21s., 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S DESIGNS. 

il One of the most valuable books of travelling Sketches that has been published for many a day ; 
and, excepting 4 Inglis/ it presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have met with. 
Not that it contains any elaborate disquisitions on politics, religion, anarchy, or distress, or any 
deep proposals for their remedy ; but the reader has set before him as graphic a picture of Irish 
manners, character, and modes of living, as if he himself had made the tour of Mr. Titmarsh. 
* * * Taken as a whole, the book is capital.”— Spectator. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180, STRAND. 
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PRESENT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 

PUBLISHED BY FISHER, SON, & CO., NEWGATE-ST., LONDON. 


THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL—WITH A PORTRAIT OF MRS. ELLIS,&c. 

Fisher’s Drawing Doom Scrap Book for 1844. 2l8 . 

“ Of the embellishments we need say little more than that, in interest, variety, and 
beauty, the present selection fullysustains the character of this elegant Annual. "—Patriot. 

The Juvenile Scrap Book for 1844. By Mrs. Ellis. « s . 

“ We earnestly hope that parents will at this season gratify and delight their children 
by presenting them with the work. We greatly admire the skill with which Mrs. Ellis 
pleases while she instructs young readers. Few writers excel so much in rendering attrac¬ 
tive the lessons of wisdom.”— Christian Examiner, 

Montgomery’s Sacred G ift. Twenty Plates, One Guinea. 

China—its Scenery, Architecture, Social Habits, &c, 

Thirty-three Plates—Elegantly bound—One Guinea. 

“ The hook is a very amusing one; it conveys instruction without w’earying, and pleases 
without misleading the reader; the combined efforts of the artists, and the writer of the 
accompanying notices, facilitate the acquirement of much that could not be conveyed by 
the lucubrations of either party unassisted, and bring to every capacity of acquisition a 
great deal of what every body is anxious to know, but what few will be at the trouble of 
learning in more elaborate and more diffuse narrations.”— The Times. 

Fisher’s Historical Illustrations of the Bible; 

1*20 Plates—Two Quarto Volumes, Morocco, Elegant, £6. 5s. 

“ The work is exceedingly well got up; the plates are clear, brilliant, and true. It is, 
in fact, a Commentary on the holy Writings, comprehensible by all capacities, calculated to 
assist the biblical student, and to allure youthful readers to prosecute the most important 
of all studies with ardour and enthusiasm. The work is also an elegant addition to the 
library. ’ *— The Times . 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress Illustrated. 16s., Mor. 21s. 

“A splendid edition, with Life of Bunyan, by Conder, which places his character in a new 
and, as we apprehend, the true light.”— Tait's Magazine. 

Family Library. 

Bound uniformly, and enclosed in a 
Morocco Case, with Glass Front and 
Lettered. Cloth, neat, £1. 19s.—Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, £2. 7s.—Morocco 
elegant, £3. 3s.—Morocco Case, 10s. 
extra. 

Portrait of Mrs. Ellis. Proofs, Imperial 4to. 2s. 

The Mothers of England, by Mrs. Ellis, 

Completing this series of Popular Works,'is now ready. Cloth, 10s., Mor. 16s. 

The Protestant Deformation in all Countries; 

A Book for Critical Times. By the Rev. J. Morison, D.D. now ready. Cloth, 12s. 


The Englishwoman’s 


COMPRISING 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


9s. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. 10s. 
THE WIVES OF ENGLAND. 10s. 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 10s. 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REG ENT-STREET. 

PIERCE and KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates, 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan, 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE, 

P. and K.also invite attention to their 

IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches, 
or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or smell; 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use of 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 
and architects. 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoke- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 

Pierce & Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5 , Jermyn-st., Regent-st. 


EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chatham Place , Blackfriars , London , 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 


President:— SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart. 
Vice-President GEORGE FORBES, Esa., 9, Fitzroy Square. 


directors: 


Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
John Rivett Carnae, Esq., 4(5, Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
Thomas Harding, Esq., 31, Eaton-square. 

John Greathcd Harris, Esq,, 2, Old Palace-yard 
Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. 
Rev. Philip Le Breton, 19 , Charlotte-st., Bedford-sq. 


William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq., 10, James-st., Buckingham-gatc. 
John Stewart, Esq., 22, Portman-square. 

John Thoyts, Esq., 8, Foley-place. 

George James Sullivan, Esq., Wilburv Park, Amesbury, 
Wilts. 


IT’ACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and means of every 
class of insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing 
scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the ascending scale by an annual premium for the first five years of 
1/. 9s. at the age of 25 ; 1 /. 12 s. 6d. at 30 ; 1/. 1 7s. at 35 ; 21. 2s. 5 d. at 40 ; and 2/. 9s. 6d. at 45 ; or onc-balf only 
of the usual rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or seven years, the other half to be paid at 
the convenience of the assured. 

r i he insured for life participate septennially in the profits realised. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B.—Agents are wanted in Towns where none have yet been appointed. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT, EXTANT. 

THE BOCGSUS LIGHT 

IS NOW PROMINENTLY BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

The advantages offered by the Patentee are,— 

A VERY BRILLIANT, SOFT, 3c INTENSELY POWERFUL LIGHT, 

Unaccompanied by Soot, Smoke, or Smell; Free Ventilation ; and a saving of from 35 to 80 percent; 

The greatest possible amount of light being obtained from an exceedingly small quantity of gas, by perfect combustion. 
The Burners are sold, complete, with glasses, at the very moderate cost of Ss. 6d. upwards. *The gas used is the 
common gas, burned on a nbw principle ; and the apparatus is so simple, that, on screwing it on to the 
ordinary fittings, it is ready for immediate Lighting. It is adapted alike to Shops, Private Dwellings, Halls, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and Public Thoroughfares. 

Apply daily, from 10 to 4, at the Office, 14, Duke-street, Atlelphi, where the Light maybe seen, and full particulars 
obtained. 

X. B. The BOCCIUS BURNERS, which are nowin general use, may also be seen at Mr. Moxhay’s Ilall of 
Commerce, Threadneedle-street, and at the principal shops of London and its vicinity. 

NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 

4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, AND 10, PALL MALL EAST. 

Instituted in 1809- Incorporated by Royal Charter.—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President.—Sir Peter 
Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board.— Francis Warden, Esq., (Director H.E.I.C.) Vice-Chair¬ 
man.-Capital ^1,000,000, fully subscribed.—Annual Revenue from Life Premiums, ^84,000.—Accumulated 
Assurance Fund, exceeding £380,000. 

D1VSSSO&5 OF FRCFiTS, 

The Directors beg to remind those desirous of effecting Assurance on their Lives, that all Policies opened with this 
Office, on the participating scheme, before 31st December instant, will secure the full benefit of the current year’s 
entry at the approaching septennial investigation in 1844, when, from the prosperous state of the Company’s business 
a considerable addition, or bonus, to the existing Policies, may be confidently expected. 

Fire Insurances may be effected at the Company’s Western Branch Office, 10, Pall Mall East, on Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Furniture in the same, and Farm Steadings, at the lowest rates of premium corresponding to 
the risk. ° 

Prospectuses, containing Tables of Rates, and a full List of the Directors, See., who are all responsible partners, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. B. & M. Boyd, Resident Members of the Board, 4, New Bank Buildings* 
or to the Actuary, 10, Pall Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary * 
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WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Backing, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short-hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“ Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,* rendered 
but-‘ the labour of an hour! * ’ Polytechnic 


Journal . 


, ** - .. We a d v i se a u bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 

who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

** Mr. SMART’<4 mnrlo nf cm ia o Trnof imnnAtrAmonf __ A. --L’ L T___J__ 


‘ Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection .”—London Journal of Commerce . 




SAVE YOU 

BY DOUDNEY &, SON’S 


49 , 


j , LOXKEBARD STREET. 

DRESS COATS, 38s. 42s. and 47s. 6d. Superior workman¬ 
ship. FROCK COATS, silk facings, 40s. 45s. and 50s. 
ALL THE NEW PATTERNS for Trousers, 13s. 6d. 
17s. 6d. and 21s. SPLENDID PATTERNS SUMMER 
Trousers, 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 30s. NEW PAT¬ 
TERNS, for Summer Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. 
Morning Coats, and Dressing Gowns, Fishing, and 
SHOOTING COATS, 10s. 6d. 15s. and 
mense assortment of READY-MADE York 
Taglionis. Codringtons, and Chesterfields, 12s. 

21s. WATERPROOF Cloaks, 2is. DOUDNEY’S 
brated Spanish Army Cloth Cloak, nine-and-half 
sound, 50s. Opera ditto 25s. SUIT OF 
eomplete, 63s. Scarlet Hunting Coat, 63s. Ladies’ 


COME TAX 

NEW “TARIFF, 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 


Habits, 63s. and 84s. BEST AND CHEAP- 
EST HOUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHINGfc 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN preferring 
their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FIRST- 
RATE LONDON HOUSE, 
Application, the> 
free, aProspect’.is, 
explanatory of their celebrated 
CONTRACT SYSTEM, State- 
ment of Prices and Directions 
for Measurement. Or, if Three 
or Four Gentlemen unite, one o 
the Travellers will wait on them. 


DOUDNEY & SON, 49, LOMBARD ST. ESTAB. 1784. 


CAKE BASKET. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 

watsws albata PLATS, WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREE' 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway . 

^ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, ca 
1 Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of Scie 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Silv’< 
appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetnes 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseou 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as sil 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his 


and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all oth 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus whiel 


Chased 38s. Plain SO s. 


rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffe 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his New 1 


since its introduction. C. V/. unlike this party , courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded. 

Table Spoons. 

,, F;>rKs . 

Dessert Spoons... 
„ Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

16 6 doz. 

16 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

5 6,, 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

110 doz. 

1 1 0 „ 

16 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

1 10 0 doz. 

1 10 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

13 6 ,, 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Egg Spoons . 

Gravy ,, . 

Sauce Ladles.. 

Soup ,, . 

Sugar Tongs. 

Fish Knives. 

Skewers . 

7 0 doz. 
3 6 ea. 

1 9 „ 

6 6,, 

1 3 „ 

5 6,. 
4d. in. 

15 OGilt 

4 6 ea. 

2 3 „ 

8 0 „ 

1 9 „ 

8 6 „ 

24 0 Gilt 
7 6 ea. 

3 9,, 

11 0 „ 

3 0 „ 

12 6 „ 

6d, in. 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22 s. Gd. per doz.—Desserts 18.f. Gd. per doz.—Carvers Gs. 6d./ 

Three Papier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornanr ented for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn comi 
Oil 22s. «d.—Bronze Fenders 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4*. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shoulders lls. 
Doz. Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. 

CAUX3CON:— Watson’s New Albata Platt* » can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, & *? B 
bican, correr ot Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folqatf,, Bishopsgato, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith; 

SjfL* erttDPi* I Furnishing Hard ;vare man. Ketalmch. ^ 1795. 
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d UT GLASS, CHINA, EARTHEN- 

f ^ c * Sander & Co. beg to announce 

that their Show-rooms and Warehouses constantly re- 

TT a n^Tr 0 V o fne " patterns > ^ dinner, Dessert, 
Tea and Breakfast Services, and Toilet sets in porcelain 
ironstone, china, and the new fluescent ware, equal in 
appearance to China, at a fourth the cost. The Cut- 
Olass Department comprises every modern and eleeant 
Tn S S m D f sertDish es, Decanters, Claret Jugs, 
" ln , e8 > &c -’ together with all kinds of glass 
ofthe plain and economical description. A large stock 
of Lamps, Chandeliers, and Hall Lanthoms, Papier 
mche and Iron Trays. Fancy Ornaments in China" 
Alabaster, and Molu, Bronze, &c. * 

319 and 320, High Holborn, opposite Gray’s-inn-gate. 



pOLLINS’S MEMORANDA, or 

DAILY REGISTER for 1844; containing a 
correct Diary for Memorandums, Engagements, &c.,and 
much important Information interesting to Merchants, 
Bankers, Gentlemen of the Legal Profession, and all 
persons engaged in Business. Printed on fine large post 
paper. Price, Quarto, sewed, 3s.; half-bound, 4s. 

Sutt a b y and Co., and sold by all Booksellers and 


(GENTLEMEN’S GREAT COATS, 

C ! ,oak . s > &c., in greater variety and style than 
any other house in London, at J. ALBERT and CO.’s 
Tailors King William-street, City, Every description 
of Gentlemen s and Youth’s Outer Garments for the 
present season, of the best description, at prices, when 
cut and quality are considered, much cheaper than any 
Puffing slopseller or hosier in the kingdom. 52, Kintr 
William-street, City. Established 26 years. 

THE SIGNATtJRE~THUS •— 

Genuine Package of Capt. Pidding’s celebrated Teas^^ 
makeThis'cn S 7 CaS advertised Ul *def counterfeited titles 
Tv Mr tl0n o necessar5r ‘ So,d at the Reduced Prices 

str&et) amT 3 E Q , ^^ , ^'?® en ^" stree ^jI corner of Hanover- 
t it, ’ ^f a Colonnade; andT. Littlejohn & 
; ON ’ King Wilham-st., City. Note—Vfrrfy anH 
LlTTLM oy ptHto, only V m A m » WW 

Ptdd?„l, Col^ge Hui.” CJU r5 add '“” “ C *P'- 

T^URS at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

JL The RUSSIAN and CANADIAN COMPANY, 

fK ree l’ respectfully inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, that they have completed, and have ready tor in¬ 
spection the LARGEST and most Fashionable STOCK 
in Europe, consisting of the richest Russian and North 
Amencan sables, Russian ermine, Buenos Ayrean chin¬ 
chillas, lynx, musk, fox, squirrel, &c., all of the fullest 
seasoned skms, and manuiactured by superior workmen 
atthwrown manufactory. Every article warranted to 
the purchaser, and if not approved of, taken back. The 

f r el n 3sured that their system of doing busi¬ 
ness (that of selling genuine furs at the lowest market 
prices) which has procured for them the large share of 
pMronage they enjoy, by being rigidly adhered to, will 
not fail to ensure the recommendation of those ladies who 
may honour their establishment with a call.—E C 
Bourne, managing proprietor, Russian and Canadian 
Company, 244, Regent-street.-N.B. Furs sent for ap¬ 
proval to all parts of the Kingdom. Furs cleaned, al- 
Prices ° f 

([AST OR OIL.—1L TAYLOR, 

10 ’ Pall - mall » London, has prepared 
of c Jl n Hni n \ conc ^V rated form ’ ^closed in capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2.9. 6 d. each, and can 
Kingdom ? 4 ° f aU respectable Chemists throughout the 

EASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

1X/TESSRS. B. and S. COWYAN’S 

-LtA- invaluable CANTON-STROP orOUATiRTT a 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPEN^^d^ 

^ndcS n f ShaVln ^ no longer painful to the most 
tender skin. By a very simple process the keenest edge 
Wft be glv f n t0 the bluntest razor or penknife. 

B. and S. Cowvan s peculiarly tempered Razors and 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now ex- 
Rov^a/i /S?? al Institution, and the 

o de ' Ga Cr ^ L ° Wther Arcade . from whence 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which may 
be seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Cowvan, No. 164 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c., may be ob- 
tamed, as weil as of all respectable perfumers, &c., in 
the United kingdom, price 5 a-. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9 a. 6d. ; 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste, at 
er box U ‘ Pet paCket * The Shaving Powder, Ja. 6d. 

th0S6 mark£d 
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M r . punch is always 

PUBLISHING the following: WORKS : — 
Punch ; or, The London Charivari, price 3 d. 

or Stamped 4 d. Also, Vols. I. to IV. 

Punch’s Almanack for 1842 .price 3 d. 

- 1843 price 3d. 

PuNcn’s Valentines for 1842 .... price 3d. 

Punch’s Lions of London ...... price 3d. 

Punch’s Guide to the Watering Places price 3d. 
Punch’s Letters to His Son .... price 5 s. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1843 . . . price 3$. 6 d. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1844 . . . price 2s. 6 d. 

A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense . . price Is. 
Office, lp4, Strand 

li/TR- PUNCH IS ABOUT TO 

jLvJL PUBLISH the following WORKS: — 

Punch’s Almanack for 1844 price 3d. 

Punch.— Volume the Fifth.price 8$. 

Punch’s Guide Books. 

Office, 194, Strand. 

New Work by Mrs. Loudon. 

Just published, 

pLIMPSES OF NATURE, and 

V3T Objects of Interest described, during a Visit to 
the Isle of Wight. Designed to assist and encourage 
Young Persons in forming habits of Observation. By 
Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ Botany for Ladies,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Square l 6 mo, price 4 s. cloth. 

London: Grant and Griffith, successors to John Harris, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Her Majesty’s Marine Excursion. 

Just published, 

F OUR exquisitely-finished Lithogra¬ 
phic Drawings of Her Majesty’s Steam Yacht, the 
VICTORIA and ALBERT, by L. Haghe, Esq., from 
Paintings by N. Condy, Esq., taken during the royal visit 
to the Port of Plymouth. 

Price 7 s. 6d. the set, plain ; 105. proofs; 155. coloured. 
London: Ackermann and Co., Strand ; and G. Foster, 

114. Fenchurch-street. Plymouth: E. Fry. 

TMSEASED AND HEALTHY 

1 J LIVES ASSURED. —MEDICAL, INVALID 
and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall-mall, London. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed 
Tables, by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on 
Equitable Terms. The Extra Premium discontinued on 
restoration of the Assured to permanent health. In¬ 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the 
amount varying with the particular disease. Members 
of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
_ P. G. P. Neison, Actuary. 

ELASTIC BOOTS—THE QUEEN’S BOOTS. 

J SPARKES HALL'S PATENT 

• ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
lacing, buttoning, or tying; they can be put on and off 
in a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The con¬ 
stant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming off, 
holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in the 
ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the improvement 
which is now submitted to the public. No boots ever 
afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet and 
ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their natural and 
anatomical form. J. Sparkes Hall, Elastic Boot¬ 
maker to the Queen, and the Queen of the Belgians, 308, 
Regent-street, Langham-place, London, opposite the 
Polytechnic Institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by 
forwarding a pattern boot. 

EASE ASMD COMFOPT FOR 
TENDER FEET. 

H all and co.’s patent 

LEATHER CLOTH BOOTS AND SHOES 
are the most easy ever invented for those who suffer from 
tender feet. Their ELASTIC SPRING BOOTS support 
the ankle, and supersede the trouble of lacing or buttoning. 

Their INDIA-RUBBER GOLOSHES are light and 
waterproof. 

Hall & Co.’s WATERPROOF DRESSES for Gen- j 
tlcmen, 215. ; Ladies’Cloaks, 185. They can be carried j 
in the pocket with convenience. 

Wellington Street, Strand. 


’O FLUTE PLAYERS.—tV. and 


N. BOAG solicit the attention of Flute-players 
to an extensive variety of excellent SECOND-HAND 
EIGHT-KEYED FLUTES, of Cocoa,Box, and Ebony, 
in perfect condition, and warranted genuine, by Rudall 
and Rose, Monzani, Prowse, Wyldc, and other eminent 
makers, at moderate prices. An assortment of eight- 


keyed (German silver) 


in a superior style, 


lver) cocoa Flutes, 3 1. each. Repairs 
.—11, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS AND CHILBLAINS. 

| tALES UNIVERSAL FRIEND 

is recommended as a speedy and effectual remedy 
for Roughness of the Skin, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, 
Chapped and Sore Lips, Bruises, Burns and Scalds, and 
in all cases requiring an emollient and sanative applica¬ 
tion. Prepared only by G. Dale, Chemist, Chichester. 
Sold in Boxes at 15. l$d. each, by J. Sanger, 150, Ox¬ 
ford-street, London, and by all Chemists.— Note. Those 
who do not keep it in Stock, will procure it for their 
customers if ordered. 


T ADIES’ GOLD NECK CHAINS. 

JL-i —THOMAS WEST. Working Goldsmith and 
Jeweller, No. 18, Ludgate-street, next to St. Paul’s, has 
just finished a large stock of the very best (warranted 
London-made) LADIES’ GOLD NECK and GUARD 
CHAINS, at the following low prices:— 

For Plain Patterns. 

Same weight as three sovereigns .... £\ 4 o 
Ditto ditto four sovereigns .... 5 5 o 

Ditto ditto six sovereigns .... 770 

The very newest Link (various patterns). 

Same weight as five sovereigns. £7 7 0 

Ditto ditto seven sovereigns .... 9 p 0 

Ditto ditto nine sovereigns .... 11 11 0 

These are the weights usually sold, but chains can be 
had of any weight at the same prices, and of either 45 or 
54 inches in length.— T. West, 18 , Ludgate-street.— 
Established 50 years. 


H WALKER'S NEEDLES (by 

• authority the “ Queen’s Own.”) in the illus- 


authority the “ Queen’s Own,”) in the illus¬ 
trated Chinese boxes, are now in course of delivery to 
the trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded 
(even by blind persons), and improved points, temper, 
and finish. Each paper is labelled with a likeness of 
Her Majesty or His Royal Highness Prince Albert in 
relief on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, 
fish-hooks, hooks and eycrs, steel pens, &c., for shipping. 
These needles or pens for the home trade are sent free 
by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 16 penny 
stamps for every shilling value.—H. Walker, manufac¬ 
turer to the Queen, 20 , Maiden-lane. Wood.street, 
London. 


I^URS.—BOURNE AND SON, 19, 

-L Lamb’s Conduit-street, respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that they have manufactured for the 
present Season a very extensive and fashionable Stock of 
Furs, including the Spanish Cardinal, &c., which they 
will warrant made from full-seasoned Skins, and of the 
best manufacture, which will be sold at from 20 to 30 
per cent, below the usual prices.—N.B. Furs cleaned, 
altered, repaired, or allowed for in exchange. Prices of 
cleaning Furs, Muffs, and Boas 2 s.; Capes and Cardinals 


3s* —Bourne & Son, Manufacturing Furriers, lp, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street. 


A 


52, Fleet-street. 

NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-st., 
lias introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION 
of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, 
or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by 
the closest observer; they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR OR DECAY, and will be found very superior 
to any Teeth ever before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve Teeth that are loose, and 
are guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication ; 
and, that Mr. Howard’s improvement may be within 
reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed Teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from ten till five. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY “ PHIZ.” 

THE COMMISSIONER, by the 

i...,, pi!? 0 ,’ 4 pop ? ,ar Writer of the day. With 28 Plates 
by Phiz. Reduced from 15.?. to 7.v. 6d. 

A,o? 7 ER «’ S ’PPL andy - With 24 Plates by the 
Author. 8vo cloth, reduced to 7s. * 

Main iLu’ S SENT i MENTAL JOURNEY. With 
100 Illustrations. 8vo cloth, gilt. Keduced from 8s. to 4s 
Geo rg e Routledge, 36, Soho-sq uarc. 

TtTESSRS. H. G. CLARKE & CO. 

xt JL have this day published— 

, WORTH j or Hint, to Raise the Fe- 

male Character. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4? 6d 

2. them ARRIAGE STATE ;'rs Obligation, and 

Duties. ]8mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

3. MUSIC EXPLAINED to the World; or How to 
Svo cTort price",.’ Eni ° ritS ***»»*>■ Fcap 

4. A LOVE GIFT for 1844. Price 6d 

r R00M ANNUAL 1*844'. Price 1,. 

0. HARRISON’S GARDEN ALMANAC and Florai 
Calendar, 1841, price is. - 66, Old Bailey. 

r U HE PETIT COURRIER DES 

FASHION. MES ’ 0k J0URNAL OF french 

5. and J. FULLER most respectfully inform the No¬ 
bility and Gentry that the above elegant Journal, Illus¬ 
trated with Figures of FEMALE COSTUME, and other 
Departments of Fashionable Dress, beautifully Coloured 
arrives from PARIS, and is Delivered to the Subscribers 

ff^*rSi^^hni^ elT ^ S ^ lli,18rs the Quarter > or Two 

J ounds Eight Shillings the Year; and Postage Free to 
all parts of the Country, at Fifteen Shillings the Quarter 

interesHn w"' 1 ? ?! y ear ’ forrain £ a most useful and 
interesting Work of Reference of Elegant Female Cos¬ 
tume of the latest French Fashion. 

N.B.-LE JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES 
appears on the 15th of each Month, at Ten Shillings per 

at Ltl shXgT P ° StagC FrCe 40 ‘ h « Country 
Temple of Fancy, 31, Rathhone-piace. London. 



THE NEEDLES! 

T) EADING and TURNER’S NEW 

A* ELLIPTICK EYED NEEDLES, in Sharps, 
Lround-downs, Betweens, and Blunts, are acknowledged 
—for real use —to be unequalled. 

Manufactmed at Redditch,—established a.d. 1707.— 
City Warehouse, 9, Cateaton-street. 

May be had of all respectable Dealers. 


A Book for the Holidays. 

Nowready, aThird and improved Edition, illustrated with 
3 2 Designs by W. B. !scott, engraved by Orrin Smith 
and Linton. Royal 18mo, half-morocco extra, 4 s 6 d 

ATURSERY RHYMES OF ENG- 

HalliwIl^’ Collectedandeditedb y James Orchard 
_J^R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


CHRISTMA S FE STIVITIES. 

At the approaching festive season, when friends and 

m» 7 p S a f S fi nb rJ e at th £ SO i Cial board > or wbi rl in the giddy 
mazes of the dance, both sexes are more than usually 

frpaf S i° fshlI i ngin - personal a ttraction, and devote ‘a 
Kru er i Share ° f atte v ntlon t0 the t( >ilet: it is then, at this 
HAPP? 1 t«o»tf 0n ’ ^ thC VIRTUES and SINGULARLY 

son" “ IES 0F TH0SE AUXILIARIES 
BOWLAND’S Unique Preparations 
Shine pre-eminent in their power; while the white and 

fZn’J 1 / 6 ' n °A Iess than the rich luxuriant tress , 
form admirable trophies of their inestimable quali- 

ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL 

Is A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT 
y °L T1ii \ Hair! and, as «» invigorlZr 
and beaut fier, is beyond all precedent: it bestows the 
most brilliant gloss, together with a strong tendency to 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

and A pffl? D ° R1FER0US P REAMY LmuiD-the only safe 
p/m ®® ca ® 10u f Preparation for dissipating Tan , Freckles 
S f ?{ s » and oth er Disfigurements of the Skin 
nes/anTJ r°° m ^ W” 4 * to the Cheek > a «d the soft- 
Neck rindpr C? f Cy , lndUCCS ° n the Hands ’ Arms > a » d 

Sio ^ \ INEISPE NSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6 d. per bottle, duty included. 

ROWLAND’S ODONT®, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, ? 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and 
most fragrant exotics.- It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl- 
hke Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to 
the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a grate- 
? u1 8 weetness and perfume. Price 2s. 9 d. per Box duty 


CAUTION. 

SPURIOUS IMITATIONS are frequently offered for 
J, 113 the real articles. It is therefore imperative on 
purchasers to see that the word “ ROWLAND’S’’ is on 

P h n e jrs per il f e o h - The Proprietors’ Signature is also 
engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAKTB &, S03T f 20, HATTOIJ 
GASUDSM 1 . 

Which is aflixed to the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 

S J ld b y, th ® m » and b y Chemists and Perfumers. 

* All others are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS I 1 


CENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 

U'DWIN WOOD, 69, KING WILLIAM STRFFT n-i r j 

and^CHTi'l'cE^^^SSOKTMENT^i'nLmido^aelected'wfrii’great care by^an experie** RGEST 

and consigned direct to the advertiser. The Stock comnrise? rf- P T enced Manufacturer i: 


consigned direct to the advertiser. The Stock comnriseT the Iua nulacturer in Havannah, 
W™dvi.le ; Norris La ’unions,^Reualhi^&c^ Alan ’ 


of Messrs. 


Regalia, &c. 

2jJl£S5riX ha ? hithcrfc0 CXtended t0 hira ’ he be e s to alurP ?&l h oi his friends 


Government Manillas and Planchadas, Bengal’and Porto Ri’co Cheroots & withivP V ®f y a “ perior 01d Princi Pe^ 
A large and select Stock is always kept in bond, from which !l ery ? ther desc "P. tio n now in demand. 


Genuine Havannahs. , \ 

Do. Superior .”.*.' * ‘>2 

Do. do., the finest imported.. ofi 

Genuine Old Principes. 24 * to 

Government Manillas. . ls fr , 7, 

Dengal Cheroots . V* # * ‘‘ * * * * “ ^ 


> assure them that all future orders will be executed wi 


Trahucos. «,A 

British Havannahs..Vo'tn i« 

Porto Rico Cheroots . . o to 4 

Chinsurah, or Bengal do.. 

lhe Far-Famed” Old Cubas . 12 
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advertisements, 


AN ENTIRE NEW SERIES OF SEVENTY-TWO PUZZLES. 


VARTY'S NEW AND INTERESTING PUZZLES FOR 

CHILDREN. 


These new puzzles are got up in a superior manner, and great care has been taken to render them highly instructiv 
as well as pleasing and entertaining. 


The First Series contains Twenty-one Varieties, 6s. each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; 
Showing their Utility to Man. 

The Second Series contains Forty Varieties, price 5s, each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 


The Third Series contains Four Varieties, at 14s. each 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM j 
Clearly arranged according to Cuvier. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Fourth Series contains Seven Varieties, 14$. each. 
VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 


With References. me largest size, dissected. 

Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 31, Strand, London. May be procured through the Bool 

sellers, Stationers, and Toymen. 



THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Nos. 247 and 249, REGENT STREET, two doors from Oxford Street. 

The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of the Nobility and Ladies to its great utility 
It has ever been a source of inconvenience and regret, on occasions when Mourning Attire has been required, that ii 
purchasers have at such a time been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in search ot eac 
distinct article of dress. This may be completely obviated by a visit to the London General Mourning Warehoust 
where every description of Paramatta, Alapine, Bombasin, Merino, and Crape, for Mourning Dresses, Gloves, Hosien 
and Haberdashery, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and where everything necessary for a complete Outfi 
of Mourning may be had, and made up, if required, by experienced Artistes, with the strictest attention to tastt 
elegance, and economy. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always kept made up, so that Ladies may by a Note 
descriptive of Mourning required (either for themselves or household), have it forwarded to them in Town or Countr 
immediately. Silks for slight or Complimentary Mourning, Printed Muslin Dresses, Mousseline de Laines, Bar&gea 
and Evening Dresses, in the greatest variety. 

THE MILLINERY ROOMS 

contain a beautiful assortment of Millinery, Head Dresses, Flowers, Crape and Muslin Collars, Berthes, &c., wit! 
every description of Jewellery for Mourning. 


' The Patronage and flattering 

ONE HUNDRED 


Approbation of more than 

NOBLEMEN, 


And a very large circle of the Haul Ton, bestowed on the DOUDI\i£Y 
BROTHERS during their first year in BOND STREET, confirm their con¬ 
clusion that the old-fashioned West End prejudices would no long^t prevent 
t a cheap but fair Ready Money Establishment obtaining due encouragement. 
The most prominent novelties now claiming attention are, the Ladies’ Cloth 
Paletots, and Chesterfields, light, warm, and extremely gentlemanly, water- 
prooffed by Doudney’s new process, the most effective & unpernieious before 
the public; also Elegancies for Dress Waistcoats. Milled Scarlet Hunting 


17, OLD BOND ST 


& 97, FLEET ST. 

































































































































































NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS 


In December will be Published 9 in small octavo 9 bound in clothe gitt edges , 

with 

Pour Coloured Etchings and Woodcuts by Eeech, 



In |3tose. 

BEING 

A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Price Five Shillings. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


















Just published, to be continued every alternate Month, 
tTHE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 

IKtfttwagtte CBUfficcs, 

AND 

ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND; 


FROM 

DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY J. D. HARDING, 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS: 

THE WHOLE EXECUTED IN LITHO-TINT BY MR. HARDING. 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

- + - 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 

The size of the Work will be Imperial Quarto; and its production will be in all respects 
commensurate with the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and typo 
graphic arts. 'Each Part will contain Three Subjects, executed in Litiio-tint —the paten 
invention of Mr. Hullmandel—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining 
accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage of novelty. 

Wood-cuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of striking details, wil 
be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages,—sufficient, it is believed 
to furnish all necessary information to the general reader. 

Prints. Imperial Quarto . ... Five Shillings . 

Proofs. Columbier Quarto. Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Proofs. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. To range') 

with “Nash’s Mansions,” and other Works of the \ „ 7 07 

same size. As only Seventy Copies of this Edi- | 1 welve 
tion are printed, an early Subscription is necessary J 

\_The Publication will be strictly limited to Twenty-four Parts.~\ 


PikRT XX. contains 

PENSHURST, FROM THE PARK, . . .1 

PENSHURST, THE COURT YARD, . . J KENT * J - D - Hiding. 
BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK . . . . . J. D. Harding. 

PART X. 

COBHAM HALL, KENT . . . . . J. D. Harding. 

COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR . . . . J. D. Harding. 

WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, from a Sketch by W. Muller. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18G, STRAND. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PROVES THAT CHANGES MAY BE RUNG IN THE BEST-REGULATED FAMILIES, 
AND THAT MR. PECKSNIFF WAS A SPECIAL HAND AT A TRIPLE-BOB- 
MAJOR. 

As the surgeon’s first care after amputating a limb is to take up the 
arteries the cruel knife has severed, so it is the duty of this history, 
which in its remorseless course has cut from the Pecksniffian trunk its 
right arm, Mercy, to look to the parent stem, and see how in all its 
various ramifications it got on without her. 

And first of Mr. Pecksniff, it may be observed, that having provided 
for his younger daughter that choicest of blessings, a tender and 
indulgent husband; and having gratified the dearest wish of his parental 
heart by establishing her in life so happily; he renewed his youth, and 
spreading the plumage of his own bright conscience, felt himself equal 
to all kinds of flights. It is customary with fathers in stage-plays, 
after giving their daughters to the men of their hearts, to congratulate 
themselves on having no other business on their hands but to die 
immediately : though it is rarely found that they are in a hurry to do 
it. Mr. Pecksniff, being a father of a more sage and practical class, 
appeared to think that his immediate business was to live; and having 
deprived himself of one comfort, to surround himself with others. 

But however much inclined the good man was, to be jocose and play¬ 
ful, and in the garden of his fancy to disport himself (if one may say so), 
like an architectural kitten, he had one impediment constantly opposed to 
him. The gentle Cherry, stung by a sense of slight and injury, which 
far from softening down or wearing out, rankled and festered in her 
heart—the gentle Cherry was in flat rebellion. She waged fierce war 
against her dear Papa ; she led her parent what is usually called, for 
want of a better figure of speech, the life of a dog. But never did that 
dog live, in kennel, stable-yard, or house, whose life was half as hard 
as Mr. Pecksniff’s with his gentle child. 

The father and daughter were sitting at their breakfast. Tom had 
retired, and they were alone. Mr. Pecksniff frowned at first; but hav¬ 
ing cleared his brow, looked stealthily at his child. Her nose was 
very red indeed, and screwed up tight, with hostile preparation. 

“ Cherry,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, “ what is amiss between us 1 My 
child, why are we disunited?” 

Miss Pecksniff’s answer was scarcely a response to this gush of affec¬ 
tion, for it was simply, “Bother, Pal” 

“Bother!” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, in a tone of anguish. 

“ Oh ! ’tis too late, Pa,” said his daughter, calmly, “ to talk to me 
like that. I know what it means, and what its value is.” 

“ This is hard!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, addressing his breakfast-cup. 
“ This is very hard! She is my child. I carried her in my arms, 
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when she wore shapeless worsted shoes—I might say, mufflers—many 
years ago ! J 

“ You need n’t taunt me with that, Pa,” retorted Cherry, with a spite- 
u look. I am not so many years older than my sister, either, though 
she is married to your friend !” ; 

M^\ h T an i. ? atur ®’. buman nature! Poor h ™an nature!” said 
Mr Pecksniff shaking his head at human nature as if he did n’t belong 

dear oh deart” 1 *^ ^ thlS dlSC ° rd should arise fr0m such a cause ! °h 

p “ Fr rZ Sa< * a cause “ de< £ ! ” cried Cherry. « State the real cause, 
Pa, or I 11 state it myself. Mind ! I will!” 

Perhaps the energy with which she said this was infectious. However 
that may be, Mr. Pecksniff changed his tone and the expression of his 
tace, tor one of anger if not downright violence, when he said • 

lou will! you have. You did yesterday. You do always. You 

■,ZZf C T^r r ak “ n ° secret of y° ur tera per; you have exposed 
yourself to Mr. Chuzzlewit, a hundred times.” 

mind'thTt Cried ° herry ’ with a bitter smile * ’ “ 0h indeed ! I don’t 

“ Me too, then,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

His daughter answered with a scornful laugh. 

. < L Andsinc , e . we Bave come to an explanation, Charity,” said Mr Peck¬ 
sniff rolling his head portentously, “ let me tell you that I won’t allow 
1 '« t yu ur nonsense, Miss! I won’t permit it to be done.” 

I shall do, said Charity, rocking her chair backwards and forwards 
and raising her voice to a high pitch, “I shall do, Pa, what I please 
and what 1 have done. I am not going to be crushed in everything 
depend upon it I’ve been more shamefully used than anybody ever 
was m this world,” here she began to cry and sob, “and may Expect 

I donvf nt fr ° m yOU ’ 1 know - But 1 don,t care for that. No 

Mr. Pecksniff was made so desperate by the loud tone in which she 
spoke, that, after looking about him in frantic uncertainty for some 
means of softening it, he rose and shook her until the ornamental bow 

° i ai \. ! er bead nodded like a plume. She was so very much 

astonished by this assault, that it really had the desired effect. 

c . r.i\ d ° , lfc ag , am ! ” cned Mr - Pecksniff as he resumed his seat, and 
fetched his breath, “if you dare to talk in that loud manner. How 
do you mean about being shamefully used? If Mr. Jonas chose your 
sister in preference to you, who could help it, I should wish to know? 
What have I to do with it ?” 

“ Was n’t I made a convenience of? Were n’t my feelings trifled with ? 
Hid n t he address himself to me first ?” sobbed Cherry, claspino- her 
ha “ d ® > and oh g 0 <> d gracious, that I should live to be shook !” 

lou 11 live to be shaken again,” returned her parent, “if you drive 
me to that means of maintaining the decorum of this humble roof. You 
surprise me. I wonder you have not more spirit. If Mr. Jonas did n’t 
care lor you, how could you wish to have him V* 

“ 1 wish t0 have kim ! ” exclaimed Cherry. « 7 wish to have him, Pa ! ” 
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“ Then what are you making all this piece of work for,” retorted her 
father, “ if you did n’t wish to have him ?” 

“ Because I was treated with duplicity,” said Cherry ; “ and because 
my own sister and my own father conspired against me. I am not 
angry with her ,” said Cherry, looking much more angry than ever. “ I 
pity her. I’m sorry for her. I know the fate that’s in store for her, 
with that Wretch.” 

“ Mr. Jonas will survive your calling him a wretch, my child, I dare 
say,” said Mr. Pecksniff with returning resignation : “ hut call him what 
you like and make an end of it.” 

“Not an end Pa,” said Charity. “No, not an end. That’s not the 
only point on which we’re not agreed. I won’t submit to it. It’s 
better you should know that, at once. No ; I won’t submit to it 
indeed Pa ! I am not quite a fool, and I am not blind. All I have 
got to say, is, I won’t submit to it.” 

Whatever she meant, she shook Mr. Pecksniff now; for his lame 
attempt to seem composed, was melancholy in the last degree. His 
anger changed to meekness, and his words were mild and fawning. 

“ My dear,” he said : “ if in the short excitement of an angry moment 
I resorted to any unjustifiable means of suppressing a little outbreak cal¬ 
culated to injure you as well as myself—it’s possible I may have done 
so ; perhaps I did—I ask your pardon. A father asking pardon of his 
child” said Mr. Pecksniff “is, I believe, a spectacle to soften the most 
rugged nature.” 

But it did n’t at all soften Miss Pecksniff: perhaps because her nature 
was not rugged enough. On the contrary she persisted in saying, over 
and over again, that she wasn’t quite a fool, and wasn’t blind, and 
would n’t submit to it. 

“You labour under some mistake, my child !” said Mr. Pecksniff: 
“ but I will not ask you what it is ; I don’t desire to know. No, pray !” 
he added, holding out his hand and colouring again, “ let us avoid the 
subject my dear, whatever it is !” 

“It’s quite right that the subject should be avoided between us, Sir,” 
said Cherry. “ But I wish to be able to avoid it altogether, and conse¬ 
quently must beg you to provide me with a home.” 

Mr. Pecksniff looked about the room, and said “ A home, my child 1” 

“ Another home, Papa,” said Cherry with increasing stateliness. 
“ Place me at Mrs. Todgers’s or somewhere, on an independent footing ; 
but I will not live here, if such is to be the case.” 

It is possible that Miss Pecksniff saw in Mrs. Todgers’s, a vision of 
enthusiastic men, pining to fall, in adoration, at her feet. It is possible 
that Mr. Pecksniff, in his new-born juvenility, saw in the suggestion of 
that same establishment, an easy means of relieving himself from an irk¬ 
some charge in the way of temper and watchfulness. It is undoubtedly 
a fact that in the attentive ears of Mr. Pecksniff, the proposition did not 
sound quite like the dismal knell of all his hopes. 

But he was a man of great feeling, and acute sensibility ; and he 
squeezed his pocket-handkerchief against his eyes with both hands—as 
such men always do : especially when they are observed “ One of my 
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birds, Mr. Pecksniff said, u has left me for the stranger’s breast; the 
other would take wing to Todgers’s ! Well, well, what am I? I don’t 
know what I am, exactly. Never mind !” 

Even this remark, made more pathetic perhaps by his breaking 
down in the middle of it, had no effect upon Charity. She was grim 
rigid, and inflexible. 9 

“ But I have ever,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ sacrificed my children’s happi¬ 
ness to my own—I mean my own happiness to my children’s—and I will 
not begin to regulate my life by other rules of conduct now. If you 
can be happier at Mrs. Todgers’s than in your father’s house, my dear, 
go to Mrs. Todgers’s ! Do not think of me, my girl!” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
with emotion : “ I shall get on pretty well, no doubt.” 

Miss Charity, who knew he had a secret pleasure in the contemplation 
of the proposed change, suppressed her own, and went on to negociate 
the terms. His views upon this subject were at first so very limited 
that another difference, involving possibly another shaking, threatened 
to ensue ; but by degrees they came to something like an understanding, 
and the storm, blew over. Indeed Miss Charity’s idea was so agreeable 
to both, that it would have been strange if they had not come to an 
amicable agreement. It was soon arranged between them that the project 
should be tried, and that immediately; and that Cherry’s not being well, 
and needing change of scene, and wishing to be near her sister, should 
form the excuse for her departure, to Mr. Chuzzlewit and Mary, to both 
of whom she had pleaded indisposition for some time past. These pre¬ 
mises agreed on, Mr. Pecksniff gave her his blessing, with all the dignity 
of a self-denying man w'ho had made a hard sacrifice, but comforted 
himself with the reflection that virtue is its own reward. Thus they were 
reconciled for the first time since that not easily forgiven night, when 
Mr. Jonas, repudiating the elder, had confessed his passion for the 
younger sister, and Mr. Pecksniff had abetted him on moral grounds. 

But how happened it—in the name of an unexpected addition to that 
small family, the Seven Wonders of the World, whatever and wherever 
they may be, how happened it—that Mr. Pecksniff and his daughter 
were about to part h How happened it that their mutual relations were 
so greatly altered ? Why was Miss Pecksniff so clamorous to have it 
understood that she was neither blind nor foolish, and she wouldn’t bear 
it It is not possible that Mr. Pecksniff had any thoughts of marryino* 
again ! or that his daughter, with the sharp eye of a single womam 
fathomed his design ! 

Let us inquire into this. 

Mr. Pecksniff, as a man without reproach, from whom the breath of 
slander passed like common breath from any other polished surface, 
could afford to do what common men could not. He knew the purity 
of his own motives; and when he had a motive worked at it as only a 
very good man (or a very bad one) can. Did he set before himself any 
strong and palpable motives for taking a second wife ? Yes : and not 
one or two of them, but a combination of very many. 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit had gradually undergone an important change. 
Even upon the night when he made such an ill-timed arrival at Mr. 
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Pecksniff’s house, he was comparatively subdued and easy to deal with. 
This Mr. Pecksniff attributed, at the time, to the effect his brother’s 
death had had upon him. But from that hour his character seemed to 
have modified by regular degrees and to have softened down into a 
dull indifference for almost every one but Mr. Pecksniff. His looks 
were much the same as ever, but his mind was singularly altered. 
It was not that this or that passion stood out in brighter or in 
dimmer hues; but that the colour of the whole man was faded. As 
one trait disappeared, no other trait sprung up to take its place. 
His senses dwindled too. He was less keen of sight; was deaf 
sometimes; took little notice of what passed before him ; and would be 
profoundly taciturn for days together. The process of this alteration 
was so easy, that almost as soon as it began to be observed it was com¬ 
plete. But Mr. Pecksniff saw it first, and having Anthony Chuzzlewit 
fresh in his recollection, saw in his brother Martin the same process of 
decay. 

To a gentleman of Mr. Pecksniff’s tenderness, this was a very mourn¬ 
ful sight. He could not but foresee the probability of his respected 
relative being made the victim of designing persons, and of his riches 
falling into worthless hands. It gave him so much pain that he resolved 
to secure the property to himself ; to keep bad testamentary suitors at a 
distance ; to wall up the old gentleman, as it were, for his own use. By 
little and little, therefore, he began to try whether Mr. Chuzzlewit gave 
any promise of becoming an instrument in his hands ; and finding 
that he did, and indeed that he was very supple in his plastic fingers, he 
made it the business of his life—kind soul!—to establish an ascendancy 
over him : and every little test he durst apply meeting with a success 
beyond his hopes, he began to think he heard old Martin’s cash already 
chinking in his own unworldly pockets. 

But when Mr. Pecksniff pondered on this subject (as, in his zealous 
way he often did), and thought with an uplifted heart of the train of 
circumstances which had delivered the old gentleman into his hands for 
the confusion of evil-doers and the triumph of a righteous nature, he 
always felt that Mary Graham was his stumbling-block. Let the old. 
man say what he would, Mr. Pecksniff knew he had a strong affection 
for her. He knew that he showed it in a thousand little ways ; that he 
liked to have her near him, and was never quite at ease when she was 
absent long. That he had ever really sworn to leave her nothing in 
his will, Mr. Pecksniff greatly doubted. That even if he had, there were 
many ways by which he could evade the oath and satisfy his conscience, 
Mr. Pecksniff knew. That her unprotected state was no light burden 
on the old man’s mind, he also knew, for Mr. Chuzzlewit had plainly 
told him so. “ Then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ what if I married her ! 
What,” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, sticking up his hair and glancing at his 
bust by Spoker: “ What if, making sure of his approval first—he is 
nearly imbecile, poor gentleman—I married her !” 

Mr. Pecksniff had a lively sense of the Beautiful: especially in women. 
His manner towards the sex, was remarkable for its insinuating cha¬ 
racter. It is recorded of him in another part of these pages, that he 
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embraced Mrs. Todgers on the smallest provocation : and it was a way he 
had : it was a part of the gentle placidity of his disposition. Before any 
thought of matrimony was in his mind, he had bestowed on Mary many 
little tokens of his spiritual admiration. They had been indignantly 
received, but that was nothing. True, as the idea expanded within him, 
these had become too ardent to escape the piercing eye of Cherry, who 
read his scheme at once; but he had always felt the power of Mary’s 
charms. So Interest and Inclination made a pair, and drew the curricle 
of Mr. Pecksniff’s plan. 

As to any thought of revenging himself on young Martin for his in¬ 
solent expressions when they parted, and of shutting him out still more 
effectually from any hope of reconciliation with his grandfather, Mr. 
Pecksniff was much too meek and forgiving to be suspected of harbouring 
it. As to. being refused by Mary, Mr. Pecksniff was quite satisfied that 
in her position she could never hold out if he and Mr. Chuzzlewit were 
both against her. As to consulting the wishes of her heart in such a 
case, it formed no part of Mr. Pecksniff’s moral code ; for he knew what 
a good man he was, and what a blessing he must be, to anybody. His 
daughter having broken the ice, and the murder being out between 
them, Mr. Pecksniff had now only to pursue his design as cleverly as he 
could, and by the craftiest approaches. 

“Well, my good Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff meeting old Martin in the 
garden, for it was his habit to walk in and out by that way, as the 
fancy took him : “ and how is my dear friend this delicious morning ?” 

“Do you mean me?” asked the old man. 

“Ah !” said Mr. Pecksniff, “one of his deaf days, I see. Could I 
mean any one else, my dear Sir ?” 

“You might have meant Mary,” said the old man. 

“Indeed I might. Quite true. I might speak of her as a dear, 
dear friend, I hope?” observed Mr. Pecksniff. 

“I hope so,” returned old Martin. “I think she deserves it.” 

“ Think ! ” cried Pecksniff. “ Think, Mr. Chuzzlewit l” 

“You are speaking I know,” returned Martin, “but I don’t catch 
what you say. Speak up !” 

“ He’s getting deafer than a flint,” said Pecksniff. “ I was saying, 
my dear Sir, that I am afraid I must make up my mind to part with 
Cherry.” 

“ What has she been doing ? ” asked the old man. 

“He puts the most ridiculous questions I ever heard !” muttered Mr. 
Pecksniff. “He’s a child to-day.” After which he added, in a mild 
roar ; “ She hasn’t been doing anything, my dear friend.” 

“What are you going to part with her for ?” demanded Martin. 

“She hasn’t her health by any means,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “She 
misses her sister, my dear Sir; they doated on each other from the cradle. 
And I think of giving her a run in London for a change. A good Ion * 
run Sir, if I find she likes it.” 

“ Quite right,” cried Martin. “ It’s judicious.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so. I hope you mean to bear me com¬ 
pany in this dull part, while she’s away?” said Mr. Pecksniff. 
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«I have no intention of removing from it,” was Martin’s answer. 

« Then why ” said Mr. Pecksniff, taking the old man’s arm m his, and 
walking slowly on: “Why, my good Sir, can’t you come and stay 
with me 1 I am sure I could surround you with more comforts—lowly 
as is my Cot, than you can obtain at a village house of entertainment. 
And pardon me, Mr. Chuzzlewit, pardon me if I say that such a place 
as the Dragon, however well-conducted (and, as far as I know, Mrs. 
Lupin is one of the worthiest creatures in this county), is hardly a home 

for Miss Graham.” , . 

Martin mused a moment: and then said, as he shook him by the 

hand, # . n 

“ No. You ’re quite right; it is not. 

“ The very sight of skittles,” Mr. Pecksniff eloquently pursued, is 
far from being congenial to a delicate mind.” „ 

“ It’s an amusement of the vulgar,” said old Martin, “ certainly. 

« Qf the very vulgar,” Mr. Pecksniff answered. “ Then why not 
bring Miss Graham here, Sir ? Here is the house ! Here am I alone 
in it for Thomas Pinch I do not count as any one. Our lovely friend 
shall occupy my daughter’s chamber; you shall choose your own, we 

shall not quarrel, I hope !” . 

“We are not likely to do that, said Martin. 

Mr. Pecksniff pressed his hand. “ We understand each other, my 
dear Sir, I see !—I can wind him,” he thought, with exultation, “ round 

my little finger!” r . , , 

(( You leave the recompense to me ? said the old man, after a minute s 

silence. 

“ Oh ! Do not speak of recompense !” cried Pecksniff. 

“I say,” repeated Martin, with a glimmer of his old obstinacy, “you 
leave the recompense to me. Do you V 

“ Since you desire it, my good Sir.” . . 

“ I always desire it,” said the old man. “ You know I always desire 
it. I wish to pay as I go, even when I buy of you. Not that I do not 
leave a balance to be settled one day, Pecksniff. . , 

The architect was too much overcome to speak. He tried to drop a 
tear upon his patron’s hand, but couldn’t find one m his dry 

* “ May that day be very distant !” was his pious exclamation. “ Ah 
Sir! If I could say how deep an interest I have in you and yours . 

I allude to our beautiful young friend.” . . . , 

“ True ” he answered. “ True. She need have some one interested 
in her. I did her wrong to train her as I did. Orphan though she 
was, she would have found some one to protect her whom she might have 
loved again. When she was a child, I pleased myself with the thought 
that in gratifying my whim of placing her between me and false¬ 
hearted knaves, 1 had done her a kindness. Now she is a woman, 
I have no such comfort. She has no protector but herself. I have put 
her at such odds with the world, that any dog may bark or fawn upon 
her at his pleasure. Indeed she stands in need of delicate consideration. 
Yes : indeed she does !” 
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L JJ d f her Potion could be altered and defined, Sir?” Mr. Pecksniff 

governess ?^ *"* * ^ “ 1 make a seamstress of her, or a 

“ Hea J, en forbid t" said Mr. Pecksniff. “My dear Sir there are other 
vays. There are indeed. Put I am much excited and’ embarrlsseS at 
present, and would rather not pursue the subject. I scarcely know what 
I mean. Permit me to resume it at another time.” 7 
i ou are not unwell ?” asked Martin anxiously. 

/ ,rm “ “ ,o ■—*- 

Old Martin blessed him in return, and squeezed his hand. As he turned 
away and slowly walked towards the house, Mr. Pecksniff stood gazin- 
after him : being pretty well recovered from his late emotion, which iS 
any other man, one might have thought had been assumed as a machinery 
for feeling Martin’s pulse. The change in the old man found such I 
slight expression m his figure, that Mr. Pecksniff, looking after him 
could not help saying to himself, ° 5 

f? n , wmd blm round my little finger ! Only think t” 

b - 

“ Why the time was,” said Mr. Pecksniff • “ and not long ago when 
he would n t look at me ! How soothing is this change. Sul iTthe 
delicate texture of the human heart : so complicated is "the process of its 
being softened! Externally he looks the same, and I can wind him 
round my little finger. Only think !” mm 

In sober truth, there did appear to be nothing on which Mr Peck 
sniff might not have ventured with Martin Chuzzlewit; for whatever 

MarthThad'f ““V" ^ right ’ and whatever he advised was done. 
Sered i^ IK '^ fr ° m needy fortune-hunters, and had 
withered in the shell of his suspicion and distrust for so many years but 
to become the good man’s tool and plaything. With the happiness of 

mornTn^walk! ^ HS ^ arcHtect Went fortb ^pon his 

Haw S Tt mer n e f ther “ his bosom was rcd ected in the breast of 
Nature. Through deep green vistas where the boughs arched over-head 

i*™'?“!>»* i» the beautiful ^pectiv, ; 

^ if 11 / rom W ^ 1C ^ the startled hares leaped up, and fled at his 
approach ; by mantled pools, and fallen trees, and down in hollow places 
rustling among last year’s leaves whose scent was Memory ; the placid 
Pecksniff strolled. By meadow gates and hedges fragrant with wild 

hir^Tmn^bftf ed 'd°° f i C ° ttag T' h0Se inmateS humbly bowed before 
mid w-w b0tb f ood and Wlse i ^e worthy Pecksniff walked in tran- 

to do the ST”' ! h r b6e paSS6d omvard > humming of the work he had 
S Dats for yer going round and round in one contracting 

before him lhecol g ’ 7 //iTT g0i ” g ° D aS fest aS he > danced merr % 
clouds tb l lon S £ rass came and went, as if the light 

w many Pecksniff “ 6J fl ° ated thr0ll S h the ^tant air. The birds, 
many Pecksniff consciences, sang gaily upon every branch ; and 
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Mr. Pecksniff paid his homage to the day by ruminating on his projects 

as he walked along. r 

Chancing to trip, in his abstraction, over the spreading root ot an old 
tree, he raised his pious eyes to take a survey of the ground before him. 

It startled him to see the embodied image of his thoughts not far a-head. 

Mary herself. And alone. ... 

At first Mr. Pecksniff stopped, as if with the intention of avoiding 
her ; but his next impulse was, to advance, which he did at a brisk pace ; 
carolling as he went, so sweetly and with so much innocence, that he 
only wanted feathers and wings to be a bird. 

Hearing notes behind her, not belonging to the songsters of the grove, 
she looked round. Mr. Pecksniff kissed his hand, and was at her side 

immediately. _ T „ 

“Communing with Nature]” said Mr. Pecksniff. So am 1. 

She said the morning was so beautiful that she had walked further 
than she intended and would return. Mr. Pecksniff said it was exactly 
his case, and he would return with her. 

“ Take my arm, sweet girl,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

Mary declined it, and walked so very fast that he remonstrated. i ou 
were loitering when I came upon you,” Mr. Pecksniff said. “Why be so 
cruel as to hurry now ! You would not shun me, would you 1 

« Yes I would,” she answered, turning her glowing cheek indignantly 
upon him, “you know I would. Release me, Mr. Pecksniff. Your 

touch is disagreeable to me.” . . , o 

His touch ! What, that chaste patriarchal touch which Mrs. Todgeis 

_surely a discreet lady—had endured, not only without complaint, 

but with apparent satisfaction ! This was positively wrong. Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff was sorry to hear her say it. . . . , ,, 

“If you have not observed,” said Mary, “that it is so, pray take the 
assurance from my lips, and do not, as you are a gentleman, continue to 

‘“Well well!” said Mr. Pecksniff, mildly, “ I feel that I might con¬ 
sider this becoming in a daughter of my own, and why should I object 
to it in one so beautiful! It’s harsh. It cuts me to the soul, said 
Mr. Pecksniff: “but I cannot quarrel with you, Mary.” 

She tried to say she was sorry to hear it, but burst into tears. Mr. 
Pecksniff now repeated the Todgers performance on a comfortable scale, 
as if he intended it to last some time; and in his disengaged hand, 
catching hers, employed himself in separating the fingers with his own, 
and sometimes kissing them, as he pursued the conversation thus : 

“ I am glad we met. I am very glad we met. I am able now to 
ease my bosom of a heavy load, and speak to you in confidence. Mary, 
said Mr. Pecksniff, in his tenderest tones: indeed, they were so very 
tender that he almost squeaked : “ My soul! I love you !” 

A fantastic thing, that maiden affectation! She maoe-believe to shudder. 
“ I love you,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ my gentle life, with a devotion 
which is quite surprising, even to myself. I did suppose that the sen¬ 
sation was buried in the silent tomb of a lady, only second to you in 
qualities of the mind and form ; but I find I am mistaken. 
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« a ni may w br ° U S ht mto comparison with Pecksniff. 7 S 

“ te“ '0 „‘,Z Zl ’1? I *» -SIS 

my condition, is about to leave her father’s house. I have a character I 
p . People are pleased to speak well of me I think Mv r>pr«n 1 ri 
manner are not absolutely those of a monster I trust Ah IT if 

did D you take me* ? ecksn ? ff ’ a P<>strophising the reluctant prize, “why 
aia you take me prisoner! Go, go I ” r ; 

~^Tw:« h s , 4s. pui " l, ' i ‘ ; iut “«i*» ms 

“ | le f ed „ in —h other, and in the society of our venerable friend 
Said , Mr- Pecksniff . “we shall be happy. When he is 
°I;P’ ^ WiU C ° nSOle “* <**• My pretty pr^ 

to fill ^answered, in a hurried manner, “that I ought 

do bL g r atly?r t ° f y ° Ur COnfidence - 1 -not say that I 

ao, but lain willing to suppose you may deserve mv thanks^ Tat a 

them; and pray leave me, Mr Pecksniff.” 7 kS ' lake 

“ P e r a y 0 t man r Ied a Sf/sysmik : and drew her closer to him 
J Pr T P ra y relea se me, Mr. Pecksniff I cannot listen to your pro- 
able bni . ca “ nofc receive There are many to whom it may be accept 

Si », r “ M " 10 * “ “* » f M^«. and an T m*X, 

Mr. Pecksniff walked on with his arm round her waist, and her hand 
n his, as contentedly as if they had been all in all to each other ind 
were joined together in the bonds of truest love. “ “ ’ d 

,, ‘ 11 y ° u force me by your superior strength,” said Marv who findimr 
at good words had not the least effect upon him, made no’further effort 
suppress her indignation : “ if you force me by your superior strength 
to accompany you back, and to be the subject of your insolence upon the 
iTth/rl U canno * constrain the expression of my thoughts. I hold you 
« h w dee P®f t ab ]“e. 1 know your real nature and despise it ” ' 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Pecksniff, sweetly. « No, no, no < ” P 

.v„ i* ^ATaS tr? a fc 8 *™? 

“Mr 8 Pe°k° fte ff 6Venbat besba11 k “°w'of thi's, trust me, 

9 1 Pecksniff raised his heavy eyelids languidly, and let them fall 

b ain It was saying with perfect coolness, “Aye, aye ! Indeed 

nature ! d an hTeye ’ “ that >' ou war P and change his 

nature, adapt his every prejudice to your bad ends, and harden a heart 

naturally kind by shutting out the truth and allowing none but false 
and distorted views to reach it; is it not enough tilt you have the 
power of doing this, and that you exercise it, but must C also be so 
coarse, so cruel, and so cowardly to me V 1 ^ 
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Still Mr. Pecksniff led her calmly on, and looked as mild as any lamb 
that ever pastured in the fields. 

“ Will nothing move you, sir !” cried Mary. 

« My dear,” observed Mr. Pecksniff, with a placid leer, ^ a habit of 
self-examination, and the practice of—shall I say of virtue 1” 

“ Of hypocrisy,” said Mary. . _ . , 

« No no” resumed Mr. Pecksniff, chafing the captive hand reproach¬ 
fully : a of virtue—have enabled me to set such guards upon myoel, 
that it is really difficult to ruffle me. It is a curious fact, but it is diffi¬ 
cult, do you know, for any one to ruffle me.. And did she think, said 
Mr. Pecksniff, with a playful tightening of his grasp, “ that she could . 

How little did she know his heart!” . _ . . , ,, 

Little indeed ! Her mind was so strangely constituted that she would 
have preferred the caresses of a toad, an adder, or a serpent: nay, the 
hug of a bear : to the endearments of Mr. Pecksniff. 

* Come, come,” said that good gentleman, “ a word or two will set this 
matter right, and establish a pleasant understanding between us. I am 
not angry, my love.” 

“You angry!” „ 

“ No ” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ I am not. I say so. Neither are you. 
There was a beating heart beneath his hand that told another story 

« X am sure you are not,” said Mr. Pecksniff: “ and I will tell you 
why. There are two Martin Chuzzlewits, my dear ; and your carrying 
your anger to one might have a serious effect, who knows, upon the 
other. You wouldn’t wish to hurt him, would you !” . 

She trembled violently, and looked at him with such a proud disdain 
that he turned his eyes away. No doubt lest he should be offended with 

her in spite of his better self. . , , 

“ A passive quarrel, my love,” said Mr. Pecksniff, may be chang’ed 
into an active one, remember. It would be sad to blight even a disin¬ 
herited young man in his already blighted prospects : but how easy to 
do it. Ah, how easy l Have I influence with our venerable friend, 
do you think ? Well, perhaps I have. Perhaps I have.” _ 

He raised his eyes to hers ; and nodded with an air of banter that 

“ No,” he continued, thoughtfully. “ Upon the whole, my sweet, if 
I were you, I’d keep my secret to myself. I am not at all sure : very 
far from it: that it would surprise our friend in any way, for he and 1 
have had some conversation together only this morning, and he is 
anxious, very anxious, to establish you in some more settled manner. 
But whether he was surprised or not surprised, the consequence of your 
imparting it might be the same. Martin, junior, might suffer severely. 
I’d have compassion on Martin, junior, do you know !” said Mr. leck- 
sniff, with a persuasive smile. “ Yes. He don’t deserve it but I would 
She wept so bitterly now, and was so much distressed, that he thought 
it prudent to unclasp her waist, and hold her only by the hand. 

“ As to our own share in the precious little mystery, said Mr. I ec 
sniff, “ we will keep it to ourselves, and talk of it between ourselves, 
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and you shall think it oyer. You will consent, my love: you will con¬ 
sent I know. Whatever you may think; you will. I seem to remem- 
ber to have heard: I really don’t know where, or how:” he added 
with bewitching frankness, “ that you and Martin junior, when you 
were children, had a sort of childish fondness for each other. When we 
are married, you shall have the satisfaction of thinking that it did n’t 
last to ruin him, but passed away, to do him good ; for we ’ll see then 
what we can do to put some trifling help in Martin junior’s way 
Have iany influence with our venerable friend? Well! Perhaps I 
have. Perhaps I have.” * 

The outlet from the wood in which these tender passages occurred 
was close to Mr. Pecksniffs house. They were now so near it that he 
stopped and holding up her little finger, said in playful accents, as a 
parting fancy: 

“ Shall I bite it ? w 


. deceiving no reply he kissed it instead; and then stooping down 
inclined his flabby face to hers—he had a flabby face, although he was 
a good man and with a blessing, which from such a source was quite 
enough to set her up in life, and prosper her for that time forth, per- 
initted her to leave him. r 

Gallantry in its true sense is supposed to ennoble and dignify a man • 
and love has shed refinements on innumerable Cymons. But Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff : perhaps because to one of his exalted nature these were mere 
grossnesses : certainly did not appear to any unusual advantage, now 
that he was left alone. On the contrary, he seemed to be shrunk and 
reduced; to be trying to hide himself within himself; and to be wretched 
at not having the power to do it. His shoes looked too large; his sleeves 
looked too long; his hair looked too limp; his hat looked too little; his 
features looked too mean; his exposed throat looked as if a halter would 
have done it good For a minute or two, in fact, he was hot, and pale, 
and mean and shy, and slinking, and consequently not at all Peck- 
sniman. But after that, he recovered himself, and went home with as 
beneficent an air as if he had been the High Priest of the summer 

urno 4 - h av u 


“ l have arranged to go, Papa,” said Charity, « to-morrow.” 

“ So soon, my child!” 

“I can’t go too soon,” said Charity, “ under the circumstances. I 
have written to Mrs. Todgers to propose an arrangement, and have 
requested her to meet me at the coach, at all events. You ’ll be quite 
your own master now, Mr. Pinch! ” ^ 

. Mn Pe <*snifF had just gone out of the room, and Tom had just come 
into it. J 

“ My own master!” repeated Tom. 

“ Yes, you’ll have nobody to interfere with you,” said Charity. « At 
least I hope you won’t. Hem! It’s a changing world.” 

“'What! are are you going to be married,°Miss Pecksniff?” asked 
lorn in great surprise. 

“ Not exactly,” faltered Cherry. “ I have n’t made up my mind to 
be. I believe I could be, if I chose, Mr. Pinch.” 
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“ Of course you could!” said Tom. And lie said it in perfect good 
faith. He believed it from the bottom of his heart. . 

« No ” said Cherry. “ I am not going to be married. Nobody is, that 
I know’ of. Hem! But I am not going to live with Papa. I have 
my reasons, but it’s all a secret. I shall always feel very kindly 
towards you, I assure you, for the boldness you showed that night. 
As to you and me, Mr. Pinch, we part the best friends, possible ! 

Tom thanked her for her confidence, and for her friendship, but there 
was a mystery in the former, which perfectly bewildered him. In his 
extravagant devotion to the family, he had felt the loss of Merry more 
than any one but those who knew that for all the slights he underwent he 
thought his own demerits were to blame, could possibly have understood. 
He had scarcely reconciled himself to that, when here was Charity about 
to leave them. She had grown up, as it were under Toms eye. Ilie 
sisters were a part of Pecksniff, and a part of Tom ; items in Pecksniff s 
goodness, and in Tom’s service. He could n t bear it: not two tours 
sleep had Tom that night, through dwelling in his bed upon these dreadful 

When morning dawned, he thought he must have dreamed this piece 
of ambiguity; but no, on going down stairs he found them packing 
trunks and cording boxes, and making other preparations for Miss 
Charity’s departure, which lasted all day long. In good time for the 
evening-coach, Miss Charity deposited her housekeeping keys with much 
ceremony upon the parlour table ; took a gracious leave of all the house 
and quitted her paternal roof—a blessing, for which the Pecksniffian 
servant was observed by some profane persons to be particularly active 
in the thanksgiving at church next Sunday. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

MR. PINCH IS DISCHARGED OF A DUTY WHICH HE NEVER OWED TO ANY¬ 
BODY ; AND MR. PECKSNIFF DISCHARGES A DUTY WHICH HE OWES TO 
SOCIETY. 

The closing words of the last chapter, lead naturally to the com¬ 
mencement of this, its successor; for it has to do with a church. With 
the church so often mentioned heretofore, in which Tom Pinch played 

the organ for nothing. ., , . , _ . 

One sultry afternoon, about a week after Miss Charity s departure for 
London, Mr. Pecksniff being out walking by himself, took it into his 
head to stray into the churchyard. As he was lingering among the 
tombstones, endeavouring to extract an available sentiment or two 
from the epitaphs—for he never lost an opportunity of making up a 
few moral crackers, to be let off as occasion served—Tom Pinch began to 
practise. Tom could run down to the church and do so whenever he 
had time to spare ; for it was a simple little organ, provided with wind 
by the action of the musician’s feet; and he was independent, even ol a 
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bellows-blower. Though if Tom had wanted one at any time, there was 
not a man or boy in all the village, and away to the turnpike (tollman 
included), but would have blown away for him till he was black in the 

Mr. Pecksniff had no objection to music; not the least. He was 

MnToftriff Verythlng— V •° ften - aid S °- He consid ered it a vagabond 
kind of trifling, in general, just suited to Tom’s capacity. But in regard 

to Toms performance upon this same organ, he was remarkably lenknt 
singularly amiable; for when Tom played it on Sundays, Mr. Pecksniff 
in his unbounded sympathy felt as if he played it himself, and were a 
benefactor to the congregation. So whenever it was impossible to devise 
any other means of taking the value of Tom’s wages out of him Mr 
Pecksniff gave him leave to cultivate this instrument. For which mark 
of his consideration, Tom was very grateful. 

, after ) noon was remarkably warm, and Mr. Pecksniff had been 
strolling a long way. He had not what may be called a fine ear for 

MiTtW Ut ^u n6W When ^ ha . d a tranquillising influence on his soul; 
and that was the case now, for it sounded to him like a melodious snore 

fwindowi t 6 Ch T ’ l0 ° king thrOU S h the diam °nd lattice of 
back il tLe P ° rC ? Saw Tom ’ with the curtains in the loft drawn 
back, playing away with great expression and tenderness. 

norted t UrCh an ln !, ltin f air of coolness - The old oak roof sup- 
beares ’ the hoary walJ s, the marble tablets, and the 
cracked stone pavement, were refreshing to look at. There were leaves 

in tl'iroi T"? gent1 ^ at . tte opposite windows; and the sun poured 
B„fthp gh ° n f ly , one ;. Ieavin « the body of the church in tempting shade. 

Whin' d ; Sp ° fc 0f a11 ’ was one r ed- C urtained afd soft- 

cushioned pew, wherein the official dignitaries of the place (of whom 

Mr PecksTff’ ^ I 16 Lea<1 f nd chief ) enshrin ed themselves on Sundays. 

- . leek sniffs seat was m the corner: a remarkably comfortable corner • 

of ft? ” S I ei7 u rge P r v yer ' Book was at that minute making the most 
of its quarto self upon the desk. He determined to go in and rest 
He entered very softly; in part because it was a church; in part 
because his tread was always soft; in part because Tom played a solLn 

UnboUbWb r use V he WOuld surprise him when he stopped. 

Sfer ffim g ttZ P T ? f state > hc S lided * a » d shut it 

Ti th . t ? ng m hlS usual pIace > and sketching out his le^s 
upon the hassocks, he composed himself to listen to the music ° 

jl 1S an unacc ountable circumstance that he should have felt drowsy 

keen hii er % he °/ as * ociation might surely have been enough to 
“If™ Wlde awake i bu <jhe did. He had not been in the snug little 

self fne 6 ?- “7v r bef ? re *“ e began *° n ° d ’. He had not recovered him- 
■ > ■ mu . e More he began to nod again. Intheveryactofopen- 

them he nfrldf? ° leD - ly ’ ?° d !? ed a S ain - In the very act of shutting 
W be h w d agaln - n° he feI1 out of one nod mto another until at 
last he ceased to nod at all, and was as fast as the church itself. 

r e f ? V a consci °usness of the organ, long after he fell asleep, though 
as to its being an organ he had no more idea of that, than he had of its 
mg a Bull. After a while he began to have at intervals the same 
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dreamy impression of voices; and awakening to an indolent curiosity 
upon the subject, opened his eyes. 

He was so indolent, that after glancing at the hassocks and the pew, 
he was already half-way off to sleep again, when it occurred to him that 
there really were voices in the church : low voices, talking earnestly 
hard by: while the echoes seemed to mutter responses. He roused 
himself, and listened. 

Before he had listened half a dozen seconds, he became as broad awake 
as ever he had been in all his life. With eyes, and ears, and mouth, 
wide open, he moved himself a very little with the utmost caution, and 
gathering the curtain in his hand, peeped out. 

Tom Pinch and Mary. Of course. He had recognised their voices, and 
already knew the topic they discussed. Looking like the small end of a 
guillotined man, with his chin on a level with the top of the pew, so 
that he might duck down immediately in case of either of them turning 
round, he listened. Listened with such concentrated eagerness, that his 
very hair and shirt-collar stood bristling up to help him. 

“No,” cried Tom. “No letters have ever reached me, except that 
one from New York. But don’t be uneasy on that account, for its very 
likely they have gone away to some far-off place, where the posts. are 
neither regular nor frequent. He said in that very letter that it might 
be so, even in that city to which they thought of travelling Eden, you 
know.” 

“ It is a great weight upon my mind,” said Mary. 

“ Oh, but you must n’t let it be,” said Tom. “ There’s a true saying 
that nothing travels so fast as ill news ; and if the slightest harm had 
happened to Martin, you may be sure you would have heard of it long 
ago. I have often wished to say this to you,” Tom continued with an 
embarrassment that became him very well, “but you have never given 
me an opportunity.” . # 

“ I have sometimes been almost afraid/’ said Mary, “ that you might 
suppose I hesitated to confide in you, Mr. Pinch. 

“No,” Tom stammered, “I—I am not aware that I ever supposed 
that. I am sure that if I have, I have checked the thought directly, as 
an injustice to you. I feel the delicacy of your situation in having to 
confide in me at all,” said Tom, « but I would risk my life to save you 
from one day’s uneasiness : indeed I would !” 

Poor Tom ! 

“ I have dreaded sometimes,” Tom continued, “ that I might have 
displeased you by—by having the boldness to try and anticipate your 
wishes now and then. At other times I have fancied that your kindness 
prompted you to keep aloof from me. ’ 

“Indeed!” e 

“ It was very foolish : very presumptuous and ridiculous : to think 
so,” Tom pursued : “ but I feared you might suppose it possible that I 

_I—should admire you too much for my own peace ; and so denied 

yourself the slight assistance you would otherwise have accepted from 
me. If such an idea has ever presented itself to you,” faltered Tom, 
“ pray dismiss it. I am easily made happy : and I shall live contented 
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here long after you and Martin have forgotten me. I am a poor shy 
awkward, creature : not at all a man of the world: and you should 
think no more of me, bless you, than if I were an old friar !” 

If friars bear such hearts as thine, Tom, let friars multiply ; though 
they have no such rule in all their stern arithmetic. 

“ P ear Mr - I* 1 . 110 * 1! ” said Mary, giving him her hand ; “ I cannot tell 
you how your kindness moves me. I have never wronged you by the 
lightest doubt, and have never for an instant ceased to feel that you 
were all; much more than all; that Martin found you. Without the 
Silent care and friendship I have experienced from you, my life here 
would have been unhappy. But you have been a good angel to me ; 
falling me with gratitude of heart, hope, and courage.” 

“ I am as little like an angel, I am afraid,” replied Tom, shaking his 
head, “ as any stone cherubim among the gravestones ; and I don’t 
think there are many real angels of that pattern. But I should like to 
know (if you will tell me) why you have been so very silent about Martin.” 

Because I have been afraid, said Mary, “ of iniurinor vou ” 

“Of injuring me !” cried Tom. 

“ Of doing you an injury with your employer. 

The gentleman in question dived. 

“With Pecksniff!” rejoined Tom, with cheerful confidence. “Oh 
dear, he d never think of us ! He’s the best ot men. The more at 
ease you were, the happier he woMd be. Oh dear, you need n’t be afraid 
of Pecksniff. He is not a spy.” 

Many a man in Mr. Pecksniff’s place, if he could have dived through 
the floor of the pew of state and come out at Calcutta or any inhabited 
region on the other side of the earth, would have done it instantly. 
Mr. Pecksniff sat down upon a hassock, and listening more attentively 
than ever, smiled. J 

Mary seemed to have expressed some dissent in the meanwhile, for 
Tom went on to say, with honest energy : 

Well, I don t know how it is, but it always happens, whenever I 
express myself in this way, to anybody almost, that I find they won’t do 
justice to Pecksniff. It is one of the most extraordinary circumstances 
that ever came within my knowledge, but it is so. There’s John West- 
lock, who used to be a pupil here, one of the best-hearted young men in 
the world, in all other matters—I really believe John would have Peck¬ 
sniff flogged at the cart s tail if he could. And John is not a solitary 
case, for every pupil we have had in my time has gone away with the 
same inveterate hatred of him. There was Mark Tapley, too, quite in 
another station of life,” said Tom : “ the mockery he used to make of 
Pecksniff when he was at the Dragon was shocking. Martin too : 
Martin was worse than any of em. But I forgot. He prepared you to 
dislike Pecksniff, of course. So you came with a prejudice, you know, 
Miss Graham, and are not a fair witness.” 

Tom triumphed very much in this discovery, and rubbed his hands 
with great satisfaction. 

“Mr. Pinch,” said Mary, “you mistake him.” 

“ No, no !” cried Tom. “ You mistake him. But,” he added, with a 
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rapid change in his tone, “ what is the matter 1 Miss Graham, what is 

Pecksniff brought up to the top of the pew, by slow degrees, his 
hair, his forehead, his eyebrow, his eye. She was sitting on a bench 
beside the door with her hands before her face ; and Tom was bending 

° V “ What is the matter ! ” cried Tom. “ Have I said anything to hurt 
you 1 Has any one said anything to hurt you ? Don t cry. Pray tel 
me what it is. I cannot bear to see yon so distressed. Mercy on us, 
never was so surprised and grieved in all my life i 

Mr. Pecksniff kept his eye in the same place. He could have moved 
it now for nothing short of a gimlet or a red-hot wire. 

“ I wouldn’t have told you, Mr. Pinch,” said Mary, “ if I could have 
helped it; but your delusion is so absorbing, and it is so necessary tha 
we should be upon our guard; that you should not be C0 ™P r0 ^ s ®J ■> * nc 
to that end that you should know by whom I am beset; that no alterna¬ 
tive is left me. I came here purposely to tell you, but I think I should 
have wanted courage if you had not chanced to lead me so directly to the 

°^Tom°ga™ed C at her stedfastly, and seemed to say, “ What else ? ” But 

« That person whom you think the best of men,” said Mary, looking 
up, and speaking with a quivering lip and flashing eye : 

“ Lord bless me ! muttered Tom, staggering back. Wait a moment 
That person whom I think the best of men ! You mean Pecksniff, o 

course Yes, I see you mean Pecksniff. Good gracious me don t speak 

without authority. What has he done 1 If he is not the best of mm, 

“ The worst. The falsest, craftiest, meanest, cruelest, most sordid, 
most shameless,” said the trembling girl-trembling with her indig- 

Tom sat down on a seat, and clasped his hands. 

“ What is he,” said Mary, “ who receiving me m his house as his guest. 
his unwilling guest: knowing my history, and how defenceless and 
alone I am, presumes before his daughters to affront me so that lf 11 
a brother but a child, who saw it, he would instinctively have helped 

He is a scoundrel!” exclaimed Tom. “ Whoever he may be, he is a 
scoundrel.” 

Mr. Pecksniff dived again. . , , 

“ What is he,” said Mary, “who, when my only friend : ajearanl 
kind one too : was in full health of mind, humbled himself hfce him, 
but was spurned away (for he knew him then) like a dog. Who, in 
forgiving spirit, now that that friend is sunk into a failing state, can crawl 
about him again, and use the influence he basely gams, for every base and 
wicked purpose, and not for one—not one—that s true or goo 

“I sav he is a scoundrel,” answered Tom. . . , ,, 

« Bu/what is he : oh Mr. Pinch, what is he : who, thinking ne c01 ^ 
compass these designs the better were I his wife, assails me with tne 
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coward’s argument that if I marry him, Martin, on whom I have brought 
so much misfortune, shall be restored to something of his former hopes; 
and if I do not, shall be plunged in deeper ruin ? What is he who makes 
my very constancy to one I love with all my heart a torture to myself 
and wrong to him ; who makes me, do what I will, the instrument to 
hurt a head I would heap blessings on ! What is he who, winding all 
these cruel snares about me, explains their purpose to me, with a smooth 
tongue and a smiling face, in the broad light of day: dragging me on 
the while in his embrace, and holding to his lips a hand,” pursued the 
agitated girl, extending it, “ which I would have struck off, if with it 
I could lose the shame and degradation of his touch?” 

“I say, cried Tom, in great excitement, “he is a scoundrel and a 
villain. I don t care who he is, I say he is a double-dyed and most 
intolerable villain !” 

Covering her face with her hands again, as if the passion which had 
sustained her through these disclosures lost itself in an overwhelming 
sense of shame and grief, she abandoned herself to tears. 

Any sight of distress was sure to move the tenderness of Tom, but 
this especially. Tears and sobs from her, were arrows in his heart. He 
tried to comfort her; sat down beside her ; expended all his store of 
homely eloquence; and spoke in words of praise and hope of Martin. 
Ay, though he loved her from his soul with such a self-denying love as 
woman seldom wins : he spoke from first to last of Martin. Not the 
wealth of the rich Indies would have tempted Tom to shirk one mention 
of her lover’s name. 

When she was more composed, she impressed upon Tom that this 
man she had described, was Pecksniff in his real colours j and word by 
word and phrase by phrase, as well as she remembered it, related what 
had passed between them in the wood : which was no doubt a source of 
high gratification to that gentleman himself, who in his desire to see 
and his dread of being seen, was constantly diving down into the 
state pew, and coming up again like the intelligent householder in 
Punch’s Show, who avoids being knocked on the head with a cudgel. 
When she had concluded her account, and had besought Tom to be very 
distant and unconscious in his manner towards her after this expla¬ 
nation, and had thanked him very much, they parted on the alarm of 
footsteps in the burial-ground j and Tom was left alone in the church 
again. 

And now the full agitation and misery of the disclosure, came rushing 
upon Tom indeed. The star of his whole life from boyhood, had 
become, in a moment, putrid vapour. It was not that Pecksniff: Tom’s 
Pecksniff: had ceased to exist, but that he never had existed. In his 
death, Tom would have had the comfort of remembering what he used 
to be, but in this discovery, he had the anguish of recollecting what he 
never was. For as Tom’s blindness in this matter had been total and 
not partial, so was his restored sight. His Pecksniff could never have 
worked the wickedness of which he had just now heard, but any other 
Pecksniff could; and the Pecksniff who could do that, could do anything, 
and no doubt had been doing anything and everything except the right 
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thing, all through his career. From the lofty height on which poor 
Tom had placed his idol it was tumbled down headlong, and 

Not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men 
Could have set Mr. Pecksniff up again. 

Legions of Titans could n’t have got him out of the mud ; and serve him 
rmht. But it was not he who suffered ; it was Tom. His compass was 
broken, his chart destroyed, his chronometer had stopped, his masts 
were gone by the board; his anchor was adrift, ten thousand leagues 

Mr. Pecksniff watched him with a lively interest, for he divined the 
purpose of Tom’s ruminations, and was curious to see how he conducted 
himself. For some time, Tom wandered up and down the aisle like a 
man demented, stopping occasionally to lean against a pew and think it 
over ; then he stood staring at a blank old monument bordered taste¬ 
fully with skulls and cross-bones, as if it were the finest work of Art he 
had ever seen, although at other times he held it in unspeakable con¬ 
tempt ; then he sat down ; and then walked to and fro again; and then 
went wandering up into the organ-loft, and touched the keys. But their 
minstrelsy was changed, their music gone; and sounding one long 
melancholy chord, Tom drooped his head upon his hands, and gave it 

up as hopeless. . . , 

“ I would n’t have cared,” said Tom Pinch, rising from his stool, and 
looking down into the church as if he had been the Clergyman, “ I 
wouldn’t have cared for anything he might have done to Me, for I have 
tried his patience often, and have lived upon his sufferance, and have 
never been the help to him that others could have been. I would n t 
have minded, Pecksniff,” Tom continued, little thinking who heard him, 
“if you had done Me any wrong ; I could have found plenty of excuses 
for that ; and though you might have hurt me, could have still gone on 
respecting you. But why did you ever fall so low as this in my esteem ! 
Oh Pecksniff, Pecksniff, there is nothing I would not have given to have 
had you deserve my old opinion of you ; nothing !” 

Mr. Pecksniff sat upon the hassock pulling up his shirt-collar, while 
Tom, touched to the quick, delivered this apostrophe. After a pause he 
heard Tom coming down the stairs, jingling the church keys ; and 
bringing his eye to the top of the pew again, saw him go slowly out, and 

lock the door. - 

Mr. Pecksniff durst not issue from his place of concealment; tor 
through the windows of the church, he saw Tom passing on among the 
graves, and sometimes stopping at a stone, and leaning there, as if he 
were a mourner who had lost a friend. Even when he had lelt t le 
churchyard, Mr. Pecksniff still remained shut up: not being at all 
secure but that in his restless state of mind Tom might come wandering 
back. At length he issued forth, and walked with a pleasant counte¬ 
nance into the vestry; where he knew there was a window near the 
ground, by which he could release himself by merely stepping out. 

He was in a curious frame of mind, Mr. Pecksniff: being in no hurr} 
to go, but rather inclining to a dilatory trifling with the time, which 
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prompted him to open the vestry cupboard, and look at himself in the 
parson’s little glass that hung within the door. Seeing that his hair 
was rumpled, he took the liberty of borrowing the canonical brush and 
arranging it.. He also took the liberty of opening another cupboard ; 
but he shut it up again quickly, being rather startled by the sight of a 
black and awhite surplice dangling against the wall ; which had very much 
the appearance of two curates who had committed suicide by hanging 
themselves. Remembering that he had seen in the first cupboard 
a port-wine bottle and some biscuits, he peeped into it again, and helped 
himself with much deliberation : cogitating all the time though, in a 
very deep and weighty manner, as if his thoughts were otherwise employed. 

He soon made up his mind, if it had ever been in doubt; and putting 
back the bottle and biscuits, opened the casement. He got out into the 
churchyard. without any difficulty; shut the window after him; and 
walked straight home. 

“Is Mr. Pinch in-doors?” asked Mr. Pecksniff of his serving-maid. 
“Just come in, Sir.” 

“'Just come in, eh ?” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, cheerfully. “ And gone 
up-stairs, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, Sir. Gone up-stairs. Shall I call him, Sir ?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ no. You needn’t call him, Jane. Thank 
you, Jane. How are your relations, Jane ?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you, Sir.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. Let them know I asked about them, Jane. 
Is Mr. Chuzzlewit in the way, Jane ?” 

“ Yes, Sir. He’s in the parlour, reading.” 

“He’s in the parlour, reading, is he, Jane'?” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Very well. Then I think I ’ll go and see him, Jane.” 

Never had Mr. Pecksniff been beheld in a more pleasant humour ! ' 

But when he walked into the parlour where the old man was engaged 
as Jane had said ; with pen and ink and paper on a table close at hand 
(for Mr. Pecksniff was always very particular to have him well supplied 
with writing materials) ; he became less cheerful. He was not angry, 
he was not vindictive, he was not cross, he was not moody, but he was 
grieved : he was sorely grieved. As he sat down by the old man’s side, 
two tears : not tears like those with which recording angels blot their 
entries out, but drops so precious that they use them for their ink : 
stole down his meritorious cheeks. 

“What is the matter?” asked old Martin. “Pecksniff, what ails 
you, man ?” 

“ I am sorry to interrupt you, my dear Sir, and I am still more sorry 
for the cause. My good, my worthy friend, I am deceived.” 

“ You are deceived !” 

“ Ah ! cried Mr. Pecksniff, in an agony, “ deceived in the tenderest 
point. Cruelly deceived in that quarter, Sir, in which I placed the 
most unbounded confidence. Deceived, Mr. Chuzzlewit, by Thomas 
Pinch.” 

“ Oh ! bad, bad, bad ! ” said Martin, laying down his book. “ Very 
bad. I hope not. Are you certain ?” 
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u Certain, my good Sir ! My eyes and ears are witnesses. I wouldn ’fc 
have believed it otherwise. I wouldn’t have believed it, Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit, if a Fiery Serpent had proclaimed it from the top of Salisbury 
Cathedral. I would have said,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, “ that the Serpent 
lied. Such was my faith in Thomas Pinch, that I would have cast the 
falsehood back into the Serpent’s teeth, and would have taken Thomas 
to my heart. But I am not a Serpent, Sir, myself, I grieve to say, and 
no excuse or hope is left me.” 

Martin was greatly disturbed to see him so much agitated, and to 
hear such unexpected news. He begged him to compose himself, and 
asked upon what subject Mr. Pinch’s treachery had been developed. 

“ That is almost the worst of all, Sir,” Mr. Pecksniff answered. “ On 
a subject nearly concerning you . Oh ! is it not enough,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, looking upward, “ that these blows must fall on me, but must 
they also hit my friends !” 

“ You alarm me,” cried the old man, changing colour. “ I am not so 
strong as I was. You terrify me, Pecksniff!” 

“ Cheer up, my noble Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, taking courage, “ and 
we will do what is required of us. You shall know all, Sir, and shall be 
righted. But first excuse me, Sir, ex—cuse me. I have a duty to dis¬ 
charge, which I owe to society.” 

He rang the bell, and Jane appeared. 

“ Send Mr. Pinch here, if you please, Jane !” 

Tom came. Constrained and altered in his manner, downcast and 
dejected, visibly confused ; not liking to look Pecksniff in the face. 

The honest man bestowed a glance on Mr. Chuzzlewit, as who should 
say “ You see !” and addressed himself to Tom in these terms : 

“ Mr. Pinch, I have left the vestry-window unfastened. Will you do 
me the favour to go and secure it; then bring the keys of the sacred 
edifice to me ! ” 

“ The vestry-window r , Sir !” cried Tom. 

“You understand me Mr. Pinch, I think” returned his patron. “ 1 es 
Mr. Pinch, the vestry-window. I grieve to say that sleeping in the 
church after a fatiguing ramble, I overheard just now some fragments ” 
he emphasised that word “ of a dialogue between two parties; and one 
of them locking the church when he went out, I was obliged to leave it 
myself by the vestry-window. Do me the favour to secure that vestry- 
vrindow, Mr. Pinch, and then come back to me.” 

No physiognomist that ever dwelt on earth could have construed 
Tom’s face when he heard these words. Wonder was in it, and a mild 
look of reproach, but certainly no fear or guilt, although a host of strong 
emotions struggled to display themselves. He bowed, and without 
saying one word, good or bad, withdrew. 

“ Pecksniff,” cried Martin, in a tremble, “ what does all this mean ? 
You are not going to do anything in haste, you may regret ! ” 

“ No, my good Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, firmly, “ No. But I have a 
duty to discharge which I owe to society ; and it shall be discharged, 
my friend, at any cost! ” 

Oh late-remembered, much-forgotten, mouthing, braggart duty, always 
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owed, and seldom paid in any other coin than punishment and wrath 
when will mankind begin to know thee ! When will men acknowledge 
thee m thy neglected cradle, and thy stunted youth, and not begin their 
recognition in thy sinful manhood and thy desolate old age! Oh ermined 
Judge whose duty to society is now to doom the ragged criminal to 
punishment and death, hadst thou never, Man, a duty to discharge in 
barring up the hundred open gates that wooed him to the felon’s dock, 
and throwing but ajar the portals to a decent life ! Oh prelate, prelate 
whose duty to society it is to mourn in melancholy phrase the sad 
degeneracy of these bad times in which thy lot of honours has been cast, 
did nothing go before thy elevation to the lofty seat, from which thou 
dealest out thy homilies to other tarriers for dead men’s shoes, whose 
duty to society has not begun ! Oh magistrate, so rare a country gentle¬ 
man and brave a squire, had you no duty to society, before the ricks 
were blazing and the mob were mad ; or did it spring up armed and 
booted from tbe earth, a corps of yeomanry, full-grown ! 

Mr. Pecksniff’s duty to society could not be paid tillTom came back. 
.Lhe interval which preceded the return of that young man, he occupied 
in a close conference with his friend ; so that when Tom did arrive he 
round the two quite ready to receive him. Mary was in her own room 
above, whither Mr. Pecksniff, always considerate, had besought old 
-Martin to entreat her to remain some half-hour longer, that her feelino-s 
might be spared. & 

M hen Tom came back, he found old Martin sitting by the window 
and Mr. Pecksniff in an imposing attitude at the table. On one side of 
him was his pocket-handkerchief; and on the other, a little heap fa very 
little heap) of gold and silver, and odd pence. Tom saw, at a glance, 
that it was his own salary for the current quarter. 

“ Have you fastened the vestry-window, Mr. Pinch?” said Pecksniff. 

“ Yes Sir. 

“Thank you. Put down the keys if you please, Mr. Pinch ” 

Tom placed them on the table. He held the bunch by the key of 
the organ-loft (though it was one of the smallest) and looked hard at it 
as he laid it down. It had been an old, old friend of Tom’s : a kind 
companion to him, many and many a day. 

“ Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, shaking his head : “ Oh Mr. Pinch ' I 
wonder you can look me in the face ! ” 


Tom did it though ; and notwithstanding that he has been described 
aS st °°P in ? g ener ally, he stood as upright then as man could stand. 

“ Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, taking up his handkerchief, as if he felt 
that he should want it soon, “I will not dwell upon the past. I will 
spare you, and I will spare myself, that pain at least.” 

Tom’s was not a very bright eye, but it was a very expressive one 
when he looked at Mr. Pecksniff, and said : 

“Thank you Sir. I am very glad you will not refer to the past.” 

“The present is enough,” said Mr. Pecksniff, dropping a penny, “and 
the sooner that is past, the better. Mr. Pinch, I will not dismiss you 
without a word of explanation. Even such a course would be quite 
justi able under the circumstances; but it might wear an appearance of 
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hurry, and I will not do it; for I am,” said Mr. Pecksniff, knocking 
down another penny, “ perfectly self-possessed. Therefore I will say to 
you, what I have already said to Mr. Chuzzlewit. 

Tom glanced at the old gentleman, who nodded now and then as 
approving of Mr. Pecksniff’s sentences and sentiments, but interposed 

between them in no other way. , . ,, 

“ From fragments of a conversation which I overheard m the 
church, just now, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, “ between yourself and Miss 
Graham—I say fragments, because I was slumbering at a considerable 
distance from you, when I was roused by your voices—and from what i 
saw, I ascertained (I would have given a great deal not to have ascer¬ 
tained, Mr. Pinch) that you, forgetful of all ties of duty and of honour 
Sir • regardless of the sacred laws of hospitality, to which you were 
pledged as an inmate of this house ; have presumed to address Miss 
Graham with un-returned professions of attachment and proposals oi 
love.” 

Tom looked at him steadily. . 

“Do you deny it Sir?” asked Mr. Pecksniff, dropping one pound two 
and fourpence, and making a great business of picking it up again. 

“ No Sir,” replied Tom. “ I do not.” , 

“ You do not,” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing at the old gentleman. 
“ Oblige me by counting this money, Mr. Pinch, and putting your name 

to this receipt. You do not?” . , ,, ,, , 

No, Tom did not. He scorned to deny it. He saw that Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff having overheard his own disgrace, cared not a jot for sinking 
lower yet in his contempt. He saw that he had devised this fiction as 
the readiest means of getting rid of him at once, but that it must end 
in that any way. He saw that Mr. Pecksniff reckoned on his not 
denying it, because his doing so and explaining, would incense the old 
man more than ever against Martin, and against Mary : while Pecksniff 
himself would only have been mistaken in his “ fragments. Deny 


You find the amount correct, do you Mr. Pinch ?” said Pecksniff. 

“ Quite correct Sir,” answered Tom. . „ 

“ A person is waiting in the kitchen,” said Mr. Pecksniff, to carry 
your luggage wherever you please. We part, Mr. Pinch, at once, and 
are strangers from this time.” 

Something without a name ; compassion, sorrow, old tenderness, mis¬ 
taken gratitude, habit: none of these, and yet all of them ; smote upon 
Tom’s gentle heart, at parting. There was no such soul as Pecksniff s 
in that carcase ; and yet, though his speaking out had not involved the 
compromise of one he loved, he could n’t have denounced the very 
shape and figure of the man. Not even then. 

“I will not say,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, shedding tears, “what a blow 
this is. I will not say how much it tries me ; how it works upon my 
nature : how it grates upon my feelings. I do not care for that. 1 
can endure as well as another man. But what I have to hope, and 
what you have to hope, Mr. Pinch (otherwise a great responsibility rests 
upon you), is, that this deception may not alter my ideas of humanity ; 
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that it may not impair my freshness, or contract, if I may use the 
expression, my Pinions. I hope it will not ; I don’t think it will. It 
may be a comfort to you, if not now, at some future time, to know, that 
I shall endeavour not to think the worse of my fellow-creatures m 
general, for what has passed between us. Farewell!” 

whio^Wi m f atlt v° s P arehim i one litfl® puncturation with a lancet, 

2*s , ££rJsr m “ ,kr ’ bui he *"** hi! " 

“ JJ hink P ou lef t something in the church, Sir.” 

I did ” ank ' J0U ’ Mr ‘ Pinch ’” said Pecksniff - “ I am not aware that 

“™f„ is P° u y double eye-glass, I believe?” said Tom. 

Jj ; cned Pecksni ff, with some degree of confusion. “I am 
obliged to you. Put it down if you please ” 

wi»dow-?„ d tifpS' T ° m ' 1 to M* •!» ™*7- 

So he had. Mr. Pecksniff had taken it off when he was bobbin* up 

d d0 '7‘’ p st . lfc . sho 1 uld stnke against the pannelling : and had^for- 
^otten it. Going back to the church with his mind full of having been 
watched, and wondering very much from what part, Tom’s attention 
was caught by the door of the state pew standing open. Looking into 

Mr pl?b AndthuS he knew ’ and by returning if gave 

. ck sniff information that he knew, where the listener had 

muftha a ve d r? at of overh earing fragments of the conversation, he 

must nave rejoiced m every word of it. 

hadlefUhfrtm ! 8 S ° ne ’” ^ Martin ’ d ™ g a lon « breath ^ Torn 

“It is a relief,” assented Mr. Pecksniff. “It is a great relief. But 
mvmg ischarged : I hope with tolerable firmness : the duty which I 

to'sh ed° j 0 f ie f 1 W1 .i°'v m 7 dear Sir ’ if y° u wiU g^e me leave, retire 
to shed a few tears in the back garden, as an humble individual.” 

lorn went upstairs; cleared his shelf of books: packed them up 

with his music and an old fiddle in his trunk ; got out his clothes fthev 

oThis n boo S f man V hat f hey made his head ac 4 i F* them on the top 
There w!?!' and I®* 1 ^7 the '? orkroom for his case of instrument S P 
tl.e ? fl ra?ged St ° o1 t i ere ’ Wlth the horsehair all sticking out of 
the top like a wig : a very Beast of a stool in itself: on which he had 

seindep UP S? yea ^ !lfter ? ear > during the whole period of his 

sen ice. They had grown older and shabbier in company. Pupils bad 

stool ha^heldT ’ TTb ^a/d the wCn out 

stool had held together through it all. That part of the room was tra¬ 
ditionally called “Tom’s Corner.” It had been assigned to him at first 

the fi S re° f l b v? ing v S i tUat6d - in a stron S drau ght, and a great way from 
him tn tC d P 6 ha l° CC n P \ e U 6Ver sinCe ‘ There were Portraits of 

T) “, 7 * be wal1 ’ with all his weak points monstrously portrayed 
Diabolical sentiments foreign to his character, were represented as 

thin* S eSr h ? ?° Uth m f at . ball «°“ s - Every pupil had added some- 
thing, even unto fancy portraits of his father with one eye, and of his 

mother with a disproportionate nose, and especially of his sister : who 
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always being presented as extremely beautiful, made full amends to 
Tom 7 for any other joke. Under less uncommon circumstances, it 
would have cut Tom to the heart to leave these things, and think t 
he saw them for the last time ; but it didn’t now. There was no Peck¬ 
sniff; there never had been a Pecksniff; and all his other griefs were 

SW So 0 when U he in retamed into the bedroom, and having fastened up his 
box and a carpet-bag, had put on his walking gaiters, and his great-coat 
and his hat, and taken his stick in his hand, he looked round it for the 
last time Early on summer mornings, and by the light °f private 
candle-ends on winter nights, he had read himself half blind in this 
same room. He had tried in this same room to learn the fiddle under 
the bedclothes, but yielding to objections from the other pupils, had re¬ 
luctantly abandoned the design. At any other time he would have parted 
from itwith a pang, thinking of all he had learned there, of the many 
hours he had passed there : for the love of his very dreams But there was 
no Pecksniff; there never had been a Pecksniff; and the unreality o 
Pecksniff extended itself to the chamber, in which, sitting on one par¬ 
ticular bed, the thing supposed to he that Great Abstraction had often 
preached morality with such effect, that Tom had felt a moisture in his 
eves while hanging breathless on the words. 

The man engaged to bear his box : Tom knew him well. A Dragon 
man • came stamping up the stairs, and made a roughish bow to 
Tom (to whom in common times he would have nodded with a grin) as 
thouo-h he were aware of what had happened, and wished him to peiceive 
U made difference in him. It was clumsily done ; he was a mere 
waterer of horses; but Tom liked the man for it, and felt it more than 

g °Tom'ivould have helped him with the box, but he made no more of it 
though it was a heavy one, than an elephant would have made of 
castle • just swinging it on his back and bowling down stairs as if, being 
naturally a heavy sort of fellow, he could carry a box infinitely better than 
he could 7 go alone. Tom took the carpet-bag, and went down stairs along 
with him At the outer door stood Jane, crying with all her might, 
and on the steps was Mrs. Lupin, sobbing bitterly, and putting out her 
hand for Tom to shake. „ 

“You’re coming to the Dragon, Mr. Pinch i 

« No” said Tom, “no. I shall walk to Salisbury to-night I couldn t 
stay here. For goodness’ sake, don’t make me so unhappy, Mrs. Lupin 

“But you’ll come to the Dragon, Mr. Pinch. If it’s only for to-night. 

people is enough to break one’s heart! I mean to go to Salisbury to-mg , 
my dear good g creature. If you’ll take care of my box for me, till I 
write for it, I shall consider it the greatest kindness you can do me. 

“ I wish,” cried Mrs. Lupin, “ there were twenty boxes, Mr. Pinch, 

that I might have ’em all.” ^ n A * „ 

“ Thank’ee ” said Tom. “ It’s like you. Good bye. Good bye. 

There were several people, young and old, standing about the door, 
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f whom cried with Mrs. Lupin; while others tried to keep up a 
tout heart as Tom did ; and others were absorbed in admiration of Mr. 
Pecksniff—a man who could build a church, as one may say, by squint- 
mg at a sheet of paper ; and others were divided between that feelino- 
and sympathy with Tom. Mr. Pecksniff had appeared on the top of the 

2’Z ane0U i ly :f t iS ,° ld P 11 ? 11 ’ and while Tom was talking 
, . 1 ,n Upin m ke P t hls tand stretched out, as though he said “Go 
0rb ’ When To “ 1 w ent P° rth > and had turned the corner, Mr. Peck- 
wl , hl » hea d, shut his eyes, and heaving a deep sigh, likewise 
done°d‘ best , of Tom ’ s supporters said he must have 

tZ fu ri ^ 1 d ™ d -’ °, r S , Uch a man as Mr - Pecksniff never could 
have f elt like that. If it had been a common quarrel (they observed) 

g ’ “ he “ °' 1 ’ Mr - Pinch must h *" 

„ JS 1 wa l ° ut t hearing of their shrewd opinions, and plodded on as 
steadily as he could go until he came within sight of the turnpike where 
the tollmans family had cried out “Mr. Pinch !” that frosty morning 
' V “ e t0 meet young Martin. He had got through the villagl 
and this tollbar was his last trial; but when the infant toll-takers came 

the C count^y° Ut ’ ^ ^ ^ a1 ^ & mmd t0 rUn ^ or pt ’ and make a bolt across 

“ WW 7 dea 7,^ r ‘ 5 inC V ° h deary Sir! ” ex elaimed the tollman’s wife. 
What an unlikely time for you to be a going this way with a bag'” 

I m going to Salisbury,” said Tom. 

“Why goodness, where’s the gig then?” cried the tollman’s wife 

r* “ * si “ ti,ou »" hi t “ 

“ I have n’t got it,” said Tom. “ I_” he couldn’t evade it: he felt 
she wou d have him in the next question, if he got over this one. “ I 
have left Mr. Pecksniff.” 

The tollman—a crusty customer, always smoking solitary pipes in a 
Windsor chair, inside, set artfully between two little windows that looked 
U P down the road, so that when he saw anything coming up he 
might hug himself on having toll to take, and when he saw ft going 

down, might hug himself on having taken it—the tollman was out in an 
instant. 

“ Mr. Pecksniff!” cried the tollman. 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ left him.” 

The tollman looked at his wife, uncertain whether to ask her if she 
had anything to suggest, or to order her to mind the children. Asto- 
mshment making him surly, he preferred the latter, and sent her into 
the toll-house, with a flea in her ear. 

“ You left Mr. Pecksniff!” cried the tollman, folding his arms, and 
spreading his legs. “ I should as soon have thought of his head leaving 

“Ay!” said Tom, “ so should I, yesterday. Good night!” * 

If a heavy drove of oxen had n’t come by, immediately, the tollman 
would have gone down to the village straight to inquire into it. As 
things turned out, he smoked another pipe, and took his wife into his 
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confidence. But their united sagacity could make nothing of it, and 
they went to bed—metaphorically—in the dark. But several times 
that night, when a waggon or other vehicle came through, and the 
driver asked the tollkeeper “ What news ?” he looked at the man by the 
light of his lantern, to assure himself that he had an interest m the 
subject, and then said, wrapping his watch-coat round his legs . 

« You’ve heerd of Mr. Pecksniff down yonder 1” 

“Ah! sure-ly!” 

« And of his young man Mr. Pinch p’raps V 
“ Ah!” 


“ They’ve parted.” . , . 

After every one of these disclosures, the tollman plunged into his 
house again, and was seen no more, while the other side went on, m 

great amazement. . 

But this was long after Tom was abed, and Tom was now with his 
face towards Salisbury, doing his best to get there. The evening was 
beautiful at first, but it became cloudy and dull at sunset, and the ram 
fell heavily soon afterwards. Por ten long miles he plodded on, wet 
through, until at last the lights appeared, and he came into the welcome 

precincts of the city. . „ _ __ , , . n 

He went to the inn where he had waited for Martin, and briefly 
answering their enquiries after Mr. Pecksniff, ordered a bed. He had 
no heart for tea or supper, meat or drink of any kind, but sat by himself 
before an empty table in the public-room while the bed was getting 
ready : revolving in his mind all that had happened that eventful day, 
and wondering what he could or should do for the future. It was a 
o-reat relief when the chambermaid came in, and said the bed was ready. 
° It was a low four-poster shelving downward in the centre like a 
trough and the room was crowded with impracticable tables and 
exploded chests of drawers, full of damp linen. A graphic representation 
in oil of a remarkably fat ox hung over the fire-place, and the portrait of 
some former landlord (who might have been the ox’s brother, he was so 
like him) stared roundly in, at the foot of the bed. A variety of queer 
smells were partially quenched in the prevailing scent of very old laven¬ 
der ; and the window had not been opened for such a long space of time, 
that it pleaded immemorial usage, and wouldn’t come open now. 

These were trifles in themselves, but they added to the strangeness of 
the place, and did not induce Tom to forget his new position. Pecksniff- 
had gone out of the world—had never been in it—and it was as much 
as Tom could do to say his prayers without him. But he felt happier 
afterwards, and went to sleep, and dreamed about him as he Never Was. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TREATS OF TODGERs’s AGAIN ; AND OF ANOTHER BLIGHTED PLANT 
BESIDES THE PLANTS UPON THE LEADS. 

Early on the day next after that on which she bade adieu to the 
halls of her youth and the scenes of her childhood, Miss Pecksniff 
arriving safely at the coach-office in London, was there received, and 
conducted to her peaceful home beneath the shadow of the Monument 
by Mrs. Todgers M. Todgers looked a little worn by cares of gravy 
and other such solicitudes arising out of her establishment, but displayed 
ner usual earnestness and warmth of manner r J 

princdy d pa h r’ ** ******>” Said she > * your 

. , Mi f ^oksniff signified (in confidence) that he contemplated the 
introduction of a princely ma; and repeated the sentiment that she 
wasn t blind, and wasn’t quite a fool, and wouldn’t bear it 

Mrs Todgers was more shocked by the intelligence than any one 
could have expected She was quite bitter. She said there was no 
truth, in man, and that the warmer he expressed himself, as a general 
principle, the falser and more treacherous he was. She foresaw with 
astonishing clearness that the object of Mr. Pecksniff’s attachment was 
designing, worthless, and wicked ; and receiving from Charity the fullest 
confirmation of these views, protested with tears in her eyes that she 
loved Miss Pecksniff like a sister, and felt her injuries as if they were 
her own. J 

Your real darling sister, I have not seen more than once since her 
marriage said Mrs. Todgers, “ and then I thought her looking poorly. 
My sweet Miss Pecksniff, I always thought that you was to be the lady.” 

Ob dear no!” cried Cherry, shaking her head. “Oh no, Mrs. 
lodgers. Thank you. No ! not for any consideration he could offer ” 

1 dare say you are right,” said Mrs. Todgers, with a sigh. “ I 
feared it all along. But the misery we have had from that match here 

believe ? UrSelv6S ’ in this house > dear Miss Pecksniff, nobody would 
“ Lor, Mrs. Todgers !” 

“ Awful, awful!” repeated Mrs. Todgers, with strong emphasis. 
You recollect our youngest gentleman, my dear]” 

“ Of course I do,” said Cherry. 

“ ^ ou mi gkt have observed,” said Mrs. Todgers, “ how he used to 
watch your sister; and that a kind of stony dumbness came over him 
whenever she was in company ] ” 

“ ^ am sure I never saw anything of the sort,” said Cherry, in a 
peevish manner. “ What nonsense, Mrs. Todgers !” 

“ My dear, returned that lady in a hollow voice, “ I have seen him, 
again and again, sitting over his pie at dinner, with his spoon a perfect 
xture in his mouth, looking at your sister. I have seen him standing 
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in a corner of our drawing-room, gazing at her, in such a lonely, melan¬ 
choly state, that he was more like a Pump than a man, and might have 

drawed tears.” „ 

“ I never saw it!” cried Cherry ; “that s all I can say. 

« But when the marriage took place,” said Mrs. Todgers, proceeding 
with her subject, “when it was in the paper, and was read out here at 
breakfast, I thought he had taken leave of his senses, I did indeed. I he 
violence of that young man, my dear Miss Pecksniff; the frightful 
opinions he expressed upon the subject of self-destruction; the extraor¬ 
dinary actions he performed with his tea ; the clenching way in which 
he bit his bread and butter ; the manner in which he taunted Mr. Jin- 
kins : all combined to form a picture never to be forgotten.” 

“ It’s a pity he did n’t destroy himself, I think,” observed Miss Peck- 


sniff 

“ Himself! ” said Mrs. Todgers, “ it took another turn at night. He 
was for destroying other people then. There was a little chaffing going 
on—I hope you don’t consider that a low expression, Miss Pecksniffr; it 
is always in our gentlemen’s mouths—a little chaffing going on, my dear, 
among ’em, all in good nature, when suddenly he rose up, foaming with 
his fury, and but for being held by three, would have had Mr. Jinkms s 

life with a boot-jack!” _ 

Miss Pecksniff’s face expressed supreme indifference. 

« And now,” said Mrs. Todgers, “ now he is the meekest of men. * ou 
can almost bring the tears into his eyes by looking at him. He sits 
with me the whole day long on Sundays, talking in such a dismal way 
that I find it next to impossible to keep my spirits up equal to the 
accommodation of the boarders. His only comfort is in female society. 
He takes me half-price to the play, to an extent which I sometimes fear 
is beyond his means ; and I see the tears a standing in his eyes during 
the whole performance : particularly if it is anything of a comic nature. 
The turn I experienced only yesterday,” said Mrs. Todgers, putting her 
hand to her side, “ when the housemaid threw his bedside carpet out 
of the window of his room, while I was sitting here, nojme can imagine. 
I thought it was him, and that he had done it at last!” 

The contempt with which Miss Charity received this pathetic account 
of the state to which the youngest gentleman in company was reduced, 
did not say much for her power of sympathising with that unfortunate 
character. She treated it with great levity, and went on to inform her¬ 
self, then and afterwards, whether any other changes had occurred in the 

commercial boarding-house. . , , » 

Mr. Bailey was gone, and had been succeeded (such is the decay or 
human greatness!) by an old woman whose name was reported to be 
Tamaroo: which seemed an impossibility. Indeed it appeared in the 
fulness of time that the jocular boarders had appropriated the word Horn 
an English ballad, in which it is supposed to express the bold and hery 
nature of a certain hackney-coachman ; and that it was bestowed upon 
Mr. Bailey’s successor by reason of her having nothing fiery about her, 
except an occasional attack of that fire which is called St. Anthony s. 
This ancient female had been engaged, in fulfilment of a vow, registered 
by Mrs. Todgers, that no more boys should darken the commercial doors. 
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and she was chiefly remarkable for a total absence of all comprehension 
upon every subject whatever. She was a perfect Tomb for messages and 
small parcels ; and when despatched to the Post-office with letters, had 
been frequently seen endeavouring to insinuate them into casual chinks 
in private doors, under the delusion that any door with a hole in it 
would answer the purpose. She was a very little old woman, and always 
wore a very coarse apron with a bib before and a loop behind, together 
with bandages on her wrists, which appeared to be afflicted with an 
everlasting sprain. She was on all occasions chary of opening the street- 
door, and ardent to shut it again; and she waited at table in a bonnet. 

This was the only great change over and above the change which had 
fallen on the youngest gentleman. As for him, he more than corrobo¬ 
rated the account of Mrs. Todgers : possessing greater sensibility than 
even she had given him credit for. He entertained some terrible notions 
of Destiny, among other matters, and talked much about people’s “ Mis¬ 
sions upon which he seemed to have some private information not 
generally attainable, as he knew it had been poor Merry’s mission to 
crush him in the bud. He was very frail, and tearful; for being aware 
that a shepherd’s mission was to pipe to his flocks, and that a boatswain’s 
mission was to pipe all hands, and that one man’s mission was to be a paid 
piper, and another man’s mission was to pay the piper, so he had got it 
into his head that his own peculiar mission was to pipe his eye. Which 
he did perpetually. 

He often informed Mrs. Todgers that the sun had set upon him ; 
that the billows had rolled over him ; that the Car of Juggernaut had 
crushed him ; and also that the deadly Upas tree of Java had blighted 
him. His name was Moddle. 

Towards this most unhappy Moddle, Miss Pecksniff conducted herself 
at first with distant haughtiness, being in no humour to be entertained 
with dirges in honour of her married sister. The poor young gentleman 
was additionally crushed by this, and remonstrated with Mrs. Todgers on 
the subject. 

“ Even she turns from me, Mrs. Todgers,” said Moddle. 

“ Then why don’t you try and be a little bit more cheerful Sir ? ” 
retorted Mrs. Todgers. 

“ Cheerful Mrs. Todgers ! Cheerful! ” cried the youngest gentleman : 
“ when she reminds me of days for ever fled, Mrs. Todgers !” 

“ Then you had better avoid her for a short time if she does,” said Mrs. 
Todgers, “and come to know her again, by degrees. That’s my advice.” 

“ But I can’t avoid her,” replied Moddle. “ 1 haven’t strength of mind 
to do it. Oh Mrs. Todgers, if you knew what a comfort her nose is 
to me ! ” 

“ Her nose, Sir ! ” Mrs. Todgers cried. 

“ Her profile in general,” said the youngest gentleman, “ but particu¬ 
larly her nose. It’s so like here he yielded to a burst of grief; “ It’s so 
like hers who is Another’s, Mrs. Todgers ! ” 

The observant matron did not fail to report this conversation to 
Charity, who laughed at the time, but treated Mr. Moddle that very 
evening with increased consideration, and presented her side-face to him 
as much as possible. Mr. Moddle was not less sentimental than usual; 
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was rather more so, if anything \ hut he sat and stared at her with 
glistening eyes, and seemed grateful. 

“ Well, Sir ! ” said the lady of the Boarding-House next day, “ you 
held up your head last night. You’re coming round, I think.” 

“ Only because she’s so like her w r ho is Another’s, Mrs. Todgers, 
rejoined the youth. “ When she talks, and when she smiles, I think 
I’m looking on her brow again, Mrs. Todgers.” 

This was likewise carried to Charity, who talked and smiled next 
evening in her most engaging manner, and rallying Mr. Moddle on the 
lowness of his spirits, challenged him to play a rubber at cribbage. Mr. 
Moddle taking up the gauntlet, they played several rubbers for sixpences, 
and Charity won them all. This may have been partially attributable 
to the gallantry of the youngest gentleman, hut it was certainly refer¬ 
able to the state of his feelings also; for his eyes being frequently 
dimmed by tears, he thought that aces were tens, and knaves queens, 
which at times occasioned some confusion in his play. 

On the seventh night of cribbage, when Mrs. Todgers, sitting by, 
proposed that instead of gambling they should play for “love, Mr. 
Moddle was seen to change colour. On the fourteenth night, he kissed 
Miss Pecksniff’s snuffers, in the passage, when she went up stairs to bed: 
meaning to have kissed her hand, but missing it. 

In short, Mr. Moddle began to be impressed with the idea that Miss 
Pecksniff’s mission was to comfort him; and Miss Pecksniff began to 
speculate on the probability of its being her mission to become ulti¬ 
mately Mrs. Moddle. He was a young gentleman (Miss Pecksniff was 
not a very young lady) with rising prospects, and “ almost” enough to 
live on. Beally it looked very well. 

Besides—besides—he had been regarded as devoted to Merry. Merry 
had joked about him, and had once spoken of it to her sister as a con¬ 
quest. He was better looking, better shaped, better spoken, better 
tempered, better mannered than Jonas. He was easy to manage, could 
be made to consult the humours of his Betrothed, and could be shown 
off like a lamb when Jonas was a bear. There was the rub ! 

In the meantime the cribbage went on, and Mrs. Todgers went off; for 
the youngest gentleman, dropping her society, began to take Miss Pecksniff 
to the play. He also began, as Mrs. Todgers said, to slip home “ in his 
dinner-times,” and to get away from “ the office” at unholy seasons; and 
twice, as he informed Mrs. Todgers himself, he received anonymous letters, 
inclosing cards from Furniture Warehouses—clearly the act of that 
ungentlemanly ruffian Jinkins : only he had n’t evidence enough to call 
him out upon. All of which, so Mrs. Todgers told Miss Pecksniff, spoke 
us plain English as the shining sun. 

“ My dear Miss Pecksniff, you may depend upon it,” said Mrs. Todgers, 
u that he is burning to propose.” 

“ My goodness me, why don’t he then ! ” cried Cherry. 

“ Men are so much more timid than we think ’em, my dear,” returned 
Mrs. Todgers. “ They baulk themselves continually. I saw the words 
on Todgers’s lips for months and months and months, before he said ’em.” 

Miss Pecksniff submitted that Todgers might not have been a fair 
specimen. 
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life and adventures of 


• “,^/f he was - 0h Wess you, yes my dear. I was very particular 
m those days I assure you,” said Mrs. Todgers, bridling. “ N 0 no You 

toTn^l M ° d f i! ahttle encouragement, Miss Pecksniff, if you wish him 
o speak, and he 11 speak fast enough, depend upon it.” 

T , a “}, Su ^ e 1 d , 0 ^* know what encouragement he would have Mrs 

“Also quite correct,” said Mrs. Todgers 
“ And he looks at me.” 

“ To be sure he does,” said Mrs. Todgers 

it ““ l,Ck 0t 0t " “ «*■ » 

“ 1 should think so,” said Mrs. Todgers. 

“ And then he begins to cry ! ” 

unSubtSfv nrofiJt^f ^ d ° better than that i and anight 

atth JkS ft the r ^ ect ' on of the g^at Lord Nelson’s signal 
at the battle of Trafalgar. Still, she said, he would come round or not 

to mince the matter, would be brought round, if Miss Pecksniff took up 
a decided position, and plainly showed him that it must be done P 

r.3 i r T m #r ?.n egUlat< ; her conduct h y this opinion, the youn« lady 
received Mr. Moddle, on the earliest subsequent occasion with unfair of 
constraint; and gradually leading him to inquire, in a dejected manner 
why she was so changed, confessed to him that she felt it necessary for 

W w P ?f Ce and ha PP iness t0 take a decided step. The/had 
been much together lately, she observed, much together, and had tested 
the sweets of a genuine reciprocity of sentiment. She never could forget 
him, nor could she ever cease to think of him with feelings of the liveliest 
friendship; but people had begun to talk, the thing had been observed- 
and it was necessary that they should be nothing more to each other 

had”haY £ anC V ady in aociet y usua % a re. She was glad she 

f a , had f the f r f olu l tl ° r \ t0 sa y thus muck before her feelings had been 
tried too far; they had been greatly tried, she would admit; but though 

MXiiWr 1 '- get the better ofit > she koped.° 
wl ~ T b ° badb y ! h l s tlme become in the last de gree maudlin and 
who wept abundantly, inferred from the foregoing avowal, that it was 

hiLX'Zd thTb " 1UCat l- t0 /r herS - the b % ht wh ich had fallen on 
temsdf and that being a kind of unintentional Vampire, he had had 

M H Sm l aSS1 p led t0 bim ^ th « Fa ‘es, as Victim Number One 

on to^k k wWb 0n b° Vertl f#v thlS ° pinion as sinfu1 ’ Moddle was goaded 
on to ask whether she could be contented with a blighted heart- and it 

appearing on further examination that she could be,flighted his dismal 
troth, which was accepted and returned. 

b«W ! MK h i? f T^ ne With the utmost moderation. Instead of 

s re *'"* h * “ * ver kmmi “ 
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C. RALPH & Co., 

furnishing ironmongers, 

54 , CHEAPSIDE, 

TWO DOORS WMT OR gOW C HPSCB. 

The improved system of doing as to 

than thos P e resulting of tta prices, with the profits 

combine the advantage of the P“ rc ™ sc I th extent of business, the quick returns, 

«..»*»*• ^ ** 

superior advantages m ebtaimn th ‘ > payment only, to supply their Goods 

terms. 

The following prices are not subject to any^^^Tdeliv,try.. 
cZnt^7J»ZfbTTeom^nld /y a remittance,or Post Office order. 
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t\ RALPH &. Co, FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 54, CIIEAPSIDE, LONDON. 



TEA AND COFFEE POTS. 

A very great variety of most elegant patterns, mounted with Silver, Pearl knobs, See. 
These are of a Superior quality, and with very little care will retain their color and 
shape to the last—Prices from 6s. to 14s. 6d. 


TEA URNS. 

A great variety of London made Tea and Coffee Urns of neVv patterns, at re¬ 
duced prices, from £2. 

LAMPS. 

A new stock of Lamps of every description, on Solar and other principles, fitted with 
glasses, complete, from 21s. each. 


BBRX.XN, OR NXCSLSX. SILVER. 

Such improvements have lately been made in the manufacture of this Metal (quite a 
distinct metal from German Silver or Britisli Plate) that it can now be confidently 
recommended as the best substitute for silver ever introduced; it possesses all the 
brilliancy and whiteness, and more than the durability and hardness of that metal, 
and being the same throughout, can be engraved as silver from which it cannot be 
distinguished. 


Fiddle 

pattern. 


Table Spoons or Forks, perdoz. 13 to 22 
Dessert do. .... 10 • 18 

Tea do. .... 4 » 10 

Mustard, Salt, or Egg . 5 u 9 

Gravy,.each 4 

Soup Ladle. 8 

Sauce do. I 

Fish Knife . 6 

Sugar Tongs . 1 

JAPANNED 


Thread IKing’s 

patn. 

patn. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

24 0 

30 0 

20 0 

25 0 

12 0 

14 0 

10 0 

12 0 

5 G 


8 6 

11 6 

2 0 

2 G 

8 6 

10 6 

2 0 

2 6 


s. d. 

I Fish Knife Ivory Handle. 8 0 

[ Rutter Knife. 3 0 

I Asparagus Tongs . 10 G 

I Knife Rests, per pair. 3 0 

Toast Racks, a variety from. 8 G 

Teapots, an Elegant Assortment 

from . 25 0 

Table Candlesticks (per pair) from 18 0 
Chamber do. complete (each) from 10 0 

GOODS. 


The great reduction in the price of Japanned Trays has induced C. Ralph & Co. to 
purchase largely; they therefore beg to call attention to their extensive Stock, which 
embraces every variety of style, and at very reduced prices. 

SXZEFFXBX.D PLATED GOODS. 


C. Ralph & Co. being Agents for one of the first Houses in Sheffield are enabled to 
supply articles with silver edges and mountings, and finished in the best style, at the 
Manufacturers* prices. 



No. 2. 


DISH COVERS. 


No. 5. 


Inches 


3.—Do. do. 


5. —Silver patn. one entire piece 

6. —Do. New pattern, Fluted do. 



9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

3 

6 

4 0 


2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

G 

4 

6 

5 

0 

6 9 

9 3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 0 

12 0 



4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

9 6 

12 6 



6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

G 

10 

G 

12 0 

14 G 














































C. RALPH &c Oo., FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 54, CHEAP31DE, LONDON. 
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RALPH &. C® 
54 CBEAPSIPE 





IMPROVED COOKING APPARATUS. 

In bringing this Apparatus into public notice, C. Ralph & Co., can confidently 
recommend it as the most simple and complete ever introduced. The various opera¬ 
tions of roasting, baking, boiling, stewing, steaming and broiling, are 
performed at the same time, with economy, cleanliness, and dispatch, with any de¬ 
scription of Fuel: it also forms an excellent Ironing Stove. The objection to Ranges 
with enclosed Fires is obviated in this, by opening the doors in front, and the sliding 
Register at the top, the smoke then passes up the chimney as m the usual open Fire 
Range; it has only ONE Flue; is a certain cure for a Smokey chimney, and with the 
directions sent can be fixed by any Bricklayer in the Country. 


STOVES. 


Inches wide .. 18 
F.liptic,or Romford 8. d. 

for Bed rooms. 6 0 
Register Stoves 


20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 I 32 1 

34 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. | s. d.' 

s. d. 

6 8 

7 4 

8 0 

8 8 

9 4 

10 0 10 8 

|11 4 


18 0 

19 6 

21 0 

22 6 [24 0 

25 6 


Fine Cast do. handsome patterns, 3ft. wide 1/. 15*. to 2Z. 5s. 

Bright do. with Bronzed or Ormolu Ornaments and 2 sets of Bars, from ol. os. 


FENDERS du FIRE-IRONS. 


Strong Wrought Fire-irons for a. d. s. d. 

Kitchens .. 4 6 to 8 6 

Wrought Iron for Servants’ Bed 

rooms... \ 8 

Polished Steel do. Best Bed rooms 4 6 


Polished Steel Bright pans for s. d. 

Dining Rooms, from. 

Do. Cut Heads . 

Highly Polished and Richly Cut 
Heads, from. 20 0 to 42 0 


Japanned green, with Brass tops, for Bed-rooms 
Black leaded for Libraries or Dining Rooms 

Bronzed, with Burnished Steel Top . 

Bold Bronzed Centre, Steel Bar and Standards 

complete. . .*.* 

Steel Ends and Bar and handsome Bronzed 

Centre. A variety.. 

Iron Kitchen, with Sliding Bar . 


3ft. j3ft.3in. 

3ft.6in. 

3ft.9in. 

4ft. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

3 0 


3 6 




6 0 

6 6 

7 0 

7 6 

8 

6 



10 6 

11 6 

12 

i 

6 





1 

‘24 

0 





42 

0 

4 6 

1 5 0 

6 0 

6 6 

1 7 

6 


36 

s. d. 
12 0 
27 0 


s. d. 
7 0 
10 6 


The variety of designs and qualities of Fenders is so great, that it is difficult to 
give a list of Prices. The following, however, may be taken as a guide, and will be 
found as low as that of any house 
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C. RALPH 5c Co., FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 54, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BATHS. 

Hip, Japanned Oak. Strong 21a. and 26s. 

Shower, with Brass Force Pump, Brass Pillar Valve, and Conducting Pipes, 
Japanned Oak, Rings and Curtains compete, 60s. to 95s. 

Albert New pattern the best that can be made 105s. c 
Portable shower Bath, Brass Valve, with Rings and urtains 16s. to 21s. 
Universal Batb, on Castors, with Copper Furnace and Pipe attached by which 
the water can be heated in 35 minutes, Japanned Marble from 71. These can 
also be fitted with a Shower Bath and Pump. 

Open Taper.— 2ft. 2in., 17*.6tf.;2ft. 10in., 21*.;3ft. 4in., 25*.; 3ft. 7in.,32#.; 

4ft. 2in., 38s.; 4ft. 9in., 50s. ' ' 

Sponge Batb from 14#. 

Foot Batb. 5 s. Gd. — Is. Gd. Tub pattern hooped, 10#. 

CURTAIN POLES. 

Very strong, all Brass Lackered: —1 s. 4 d. Is. Gd. 1#. 9 d. 2 s. per foot. 

H If 2 2J inches diameter. 

TABLE CUTLERY. 

Every Knife and Fork warranted Steel, and 
exchanged if not found good. 

S\ Inch Octagon, Ivory Handles to balance 
3£ a Waterloo, shoulders do. 

4 a Octagon Handles, do. 

4 a a Waterloo shoulder do. 

4 a g Finest Ivory.. 

White Bone, Octagon Handies. 

Black Bone, rivetted handies. 

EVERY REQUISITE FOR RXTCHEN USE. 

A complete and arranged list may be had gratis, or by post. 

K.XTC52EN RANGES. 

ft. in. 

To fit an opening 2 8 

*. d. 

Range with Oven & Boiler 44 0 
Self acting do. with Oven 
U Boiler, Sliding cheek 
&c Wrought bars .... 

WIRE BI.ISI»3.-Patent Wove Wire, painted any color, in Mahogany Frames 
with Bolts, &c., complete, made to any size, 2s. 3d. per square foot. 

If ornamented with lines, Is. 6d. each Blind, extra, with lines and corners, 2s. 6d. 

18 

s. d. 

4 6 
2 0 
3 0 
6 0 


Table. 

Table 

Dessert 

Dessert 



Knives 

Forks 

Knives. 

Forks 

Carver 

IF Doz. 

Doz. 

IF Doz. 

IF Doz. 

IF Pair 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

12 0 

0 

3 

10 

6 

5 

3 

4 

G 

16 0 

8 

3 

11 

0 

5 

0 

5 

6 

22 0 

11 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

26 0 

13 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

30 0 

15 

3 

25 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

11 4 

5 

8 

9 

4 

4 

8 

3 

6 

7 0’ 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

2 10 

3 

3 2 3 4 

3 0 

4 

4 3 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 8. d. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. d. 

47 0 

48 0 







90 0 ; 95 0 

100 0 

[110 0 

120 0 


ft. in. 
4 6 

s. d. 


140 0 


Wove Wire Covers, for Meat (Japanned) 

Wire Fire Guards,painted green.... 

a a Tin’d Iron Wire. 

a u Brass Wire.. 



10 

12 

14 

10 j 

s. d 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1 9 

2 6 

3 0 

3 0 



i 6 

1 9 

1 


2 0 

2 6 
5 G 


WALKER’S DOUBLE PATENT 

SELF FEEDING PHCENIX STOVE. 

The advantages of this Stove are, that it shews a bright Fire 
has a great radiating surface equally heated, and is verv 
durab e, the inside being of strong cast iron. It is quite free 
from dust and effluvia—is extrenTely economical in burning— 
and requires fresh fuel once in 12 hoursj-it is ornamental— 
takes up little room, and is quite free from danger of Fire. 
Price SI. Ss. and upwards. A Scale of prices and sizes with 
numerous testimonials may be had at C. RALPH & Co’s. 
SOLE London agents, 54, Ciieapside, where it mav be 
seen m operation. 


Jones & Causton, Printers, 47, Kustolieap, London. 
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Humorous Companion to Valentine Vox 


NOW PUBLISHING, 

IN MONTHLY PARTS, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING; 

SYLVESTER SOUND 

THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VALENTINE VOX THE VENTRILOQUIST (t STANLEY 

THORN,” &c. &c. ’ 

EACH PART IS EMBELLISHED WITH 

Pour Highly-finished Illustrations on Steel, 


The character of this work is essentially humorous; but as the thrilling as well 
as the laughter-moving scenes a Somnambulist may create are innumerable, the 
object proposed is to excite alternately the deepest interest and the most joyous 
mirth, by the portrayal of the extraordinary positions in which a man who acts 
upon his dreams may be placed, and the highly ridiculous terror he may inspire. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 12 PARTS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Mr. Cockton is again in a merry mood; and, as it is pretty well known that when he is so, he 

E ossesses to a singular extent the faculty of exciting merriment in others, the appearance of 
ylvester Sound will be hailed by all who prefer mirth to wasting ennui . To use one of his 
own phrases, ‘ We seldom, indeed, care to look below the surface of that which delights us / 
but here, if even we do, we are well repaid. There is, for example, much thought, much poetry, 
and much knowledge of the world in the episodes with which his pages are studded; and, 
although they are written in a playful style, and generally with the view of ridiculing that which 
is termed 4 fine writing/ they are so admirably interwoven with the tale, and appear to be so 
necessary to its progress, that it is scarcely ever at the first glance perceived that his aim is to 
show how absurd the affected grandiloquent and the sickly sentimental styles are. From this 
alone we derive much amusement; but independently of this, he dashes from scene to scene 
with the most humorous effect, evidently pleased with the grateful task of imparting pleasure 
to others.”— Dispatch. 

“ Mr. Cockton is well known to the readers of fiction as one of those authors from whom they 
are certain of deriving entertainment. We are glad to see him in the field again with a subject 
so replete with interest as that of a perpetual Somnambulist.”— Era. 

“ This is a new candidate for public favour, which promises to be attractive.”— West Briton. 

“ We have received and perused the first part of this new monthly, published by Clark, of 
Warwick-lane. It is by the author of ‘Valentine Vox/ which was so favourably received 
by the reading public of the day. The part before us is written in a free and flowing style, and 
commences by exciting a stirring interest.”— Brighton Herald . 

“ This is a humorous novelty, the subject of which is a feature of human life very little 
noticed. The author will have a verdict in his favour by all who read the first part; he kills 
not time, but melancholy; and, with a truth to nature, makes amusement profitable to instruc¬ 
tion. The illustrations are excellent./— Bath Journal. 

“ Part I. is illustrated by four spirited etchings, and the letter-press is essentially humorous. 
We have enjoyed many a hearty laugh whilst perusing the number now before us, and regret 
that we cannot allow the reader of this notice to participate in the enjoyment by appending a 
few quotations. We hope for a still more intimate acquaintance with Sylvester Sound tiie 
Somnambulist.” —Derby Reporter. 

“ The author of ‘ Valentine Vox’ has commenced a new work under the above happy title. 
It is to contain the unconscious adventures of a youth, the hero of the story, who, of a quiet 
and docile disposition in his waking moments, is transformed in his sleep into a very spirit of 
mischief. His quietude by day, and his perfect unconsciousness of what lie has done in his 
‘ night walks/ forms an amusing contrast; and, as the faculties in this state are known to be in 
a state of exaltation, it may be conceived that adventures of a serious as well as amusing 
character may be wrought out. The first number commences the work well, and sets Sylvester 
fairly out on his career. It is accompanied by four illustrations by Onwhyn. The accounts 
of what has been done by persons endowed by this faculty are so extraordinary, that it is 
impossible for the wildest fiction to exceed them. A rich harvest of incident may be anticipated 
from Sylvester Sound.” — Illustrated London News . 


LONDON:—Published by W. M. Clark, 17, Warwick-laue. Orders received by every 

Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


Printed at the Steam Press of W. M. Clark, 10, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 











THE LEAGUE FUND 

(£ 100 , 000 .) 


Thf time lias now arrived for tl.e friends of Free Trade throughout the 
kin"-dom to consider the mode and extent in which they will afford tlieir 
a d to the labours of the Anti-Corn-Law League for procuring the full 
niul practical recognition of their principles by the Legislature. The plans 
of the Council of the League have been, for several weeks, before the 
public They were distinctly and unreservedly announced m the Address 
ssued on the 28th September last; and, so far as appears from the 
comments of the press, from private correspondence, or from the 
resolutions of public meetings, they have obtained genm-ayoncur- 
rcnce as the best and most efficient that can be adopted. The 

course of action there described has already commenced; the electoral 
contests that immediately ensued, first in the metropo^s, an 
Kendal and Salisbury, were occasions not to be neglecte , a 
tltp Council forthwith employed the means to which they naa 

constituency of the City of London, consisting of about 15,000, was live 
times addressed by means of the press and the penny-post; the zeal an 
inTel liffenceT of the non-electors were rendered Bubsidiniy to the move- 
m^ts of the voters • large rewards were offered for such detection of 
bribery as would lead to "its legal conviction; and, without adverting to 
the results of those contests—results most propitious to the progress of 

le( The a saVcldo C rof C experience and success has thus been affixed to the ope- 
character, the proposed action upon the electoi. 1 y- lectures 

taffiment, and at no distant period. The approaching certainty of that re- 
suit cannot but have its previous influence upon the question. The o y 
cslLtml condition of the abolition of the Food Monopoly is perseverance 
in the course hitherto pursued; and the only condition of that perseverance 
on the part of the League, is the supply of the pecuniary funds require 
for their continued and extended operations. 
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It cannot be too often repeated, that the Anti-Corn-Law League has 
no other object than that which its name imports. The abolition of the 
Food Monopoly will, it is believed, inevitably bring in its train that of all 
other Monopolies. But the League has no political or ulterior purposes. 
It interferes not, as foe or ally, with any parties, whether local or national. 
Its agitation is simply for the recognition of a great principle by the public 
mind, and the embodiment of that principle in legislative measures. With 
no question of Taxation does it meddle, provided the Taxation, in whatever 
mode levied, be for the purpose of national revenue, and not for the profit 
of a class. The importance of many political and financial questions is not 
disputed; but the League has not been constituted for effecting reforms in 
those departments. Even the great good which it is confessedly working in 
the conduct of elections, by transforming them from personal or partv conflicts 
into a struggle between true principles and false; by making the canvass an 
investigation of facts and laws in which all are deeply interested, instead 
of a personal solicitation for the favour of a vote; and by the endeavour 
to check intimidation and put down bribery; even this is only subsidiary 
to its one paramount object, for the accomplishment of which, through 
the agency of electoral opinion, it is needful for that opinion to be delibe¬ 
rate and enlightened in its formation, and free, firm, and decisive in its 
expression. To this incidental good, as regarded in its bearings upon 
national character, order, and prosperity, no sincere lover of his countrv 
can be indifferent. That the plans of the League imply and require it, in 
their progress, is no slight addition to its claims for a general and liberal 
support of such endeavours after the prompt and total abolition of taxation 
upon food by the Legislature. 

Other commercial and trading towns will, it is hoped, call meetings, as 
has been already done at Manchester, “ to consider the best means of 
aiding the future operations of the League.” The subscription, during 
that meeting of near £13,000, is a strong testimony to the confidence 
reposed in the Council in the neighbourhood of a large proportion of its 
members. Nor is it alone to manufacturing localities, to capitalists, or 
^ great meetings, that we look for contributions. To realize a fund of 
.£100,000 requires extended co-operation. We look to landowners, who 
consult the permanent worth of their estates rather than the temporary 
pressure of improvident obligations. We look to the growing perception 
of their own interests by the cultivators of the soil. We look to the honest 
zeal of the many, the accumulating, though small subscriptions of the middle 
and working-classes towards the first great confederacy which history re¬ 
cords for their defence and rescue from spoliation. The question is eminently 
theirs; one of immediate and vital urgency, as daily observation and ex- 
peiience of the hard pressure that continues to produce distress and des¬ 
titution, must make them feel. With sympathy and pride will their 
names be recorded on a list which will soon become the noble muster-roll 
of the triumphant abolitionists of taxation upon food. They will earn 
their charter and freehold of rejoicing” in our common victory over the 
most unjust and oppressive, the most impoverishing, demoralizing, and 
destructive impost ever inflicted upon a people by the blind cupidity of a 
Class Interest. 1 

The prompt success of the present appeal will, it is calculated, render 
any future one unnecessary. The Council will be put by it in possession 
ii £ ntire . Reg^ration of the Kingdom, and in communication with 
all its Constituencies. Every city, town, and county will have had the 
question brought fully under its consideration. The power of public 
opinion wdl have been fully developed. Truth, Justice, and Humanity 
will be brought face to face w ith usurpation and oppression; the rights of 
the many and the robberies of the few will be confronted for trial before 
the Institutions of our country. We cannot doubt the result, for “ there 
is a Cod that judgeth in the earth.” 





PUBLISHED IL T TZS OFFSCS, 190, STStAXtfS. 


Having now passed the ordeal of experiment for a long 
period, and become recognised by the public at large as 
the Family Paper of largest circulation and influence in 
the Weekly London Press, and as the only illustrated 
Journal—if (ruth and neus are to be associated with art- 
embellishments—it is unnecessary (when an important 
improvement in what may be called the statistics of the 
paper requires a new public announcement) to resume the 
form of a mere prospectus-or to recapitulate the princi¬ 
ples and policy which have made themselves so thoroughly 
known throughout the Empire, and we have reason to 
believe not more known than respected and approved. 

But in proportion as the Illustrated News has 
proved itself established — in proportion as it has found 
some imitations of it dying, and ''thers clinging hopelessly 
to life in proportion at the public have rushed towards it 
the more eagerly when luring promises tempted them upon 
rival paths—in proportion as demand upon it has grown 
into a prosperity beyond its means—the proprietors have 
felt the difficulty of their emergency—and deemed them¬ 
selves compelled to Tepose upon their steady and unchang¬ 
ing circulation, until they could command the opportu- 
nity of returning more cordially the public embrace. 

That opportunity has now arrived. For some time 
past their extensive premises have been preparing for the 
reception of two beautiful Steam Printing Machines, upon 
an improved principle—which will in a few days be fixed 
and enable the proprietors to distribute anynumber that 
may be required of their paper within the period of pub¬ 
lication—not only at times to suit the convenience of the 
public—but with a higher degree of finish and refinement 
in the mechanical walk of art than has been ever vet 
attained in periodical literature. Then will those vast 
resources which the Journal has hitherto only developed 
according to its means of supply—at once meet the whole 
spirit of the demand, and the proprietors can promise a 
degree of rapidity in the illustration of news events—of 
fidelity in the realization of public intelligence by art— 
of power in the multiplication of copies of that intelli¬ 
gence for the million—such as will prove less what the 
paper has done than what it will do—less the influence 
and strength it has exhibited than the strength and in¬ 
fluence which it has been obliged to conceal. 

For this auspicious consummation of a young pros¬ 
perity, the proprietors have ardently longed, and they 
now rejoice in being able emphatically to announce it to 
the public. 


The Illustrated News— hitherto impeded only by 
its own prosperity—now—by the advancement of science 

•succeeds in bringing its machinery to keep pace with 
its success. 

The result is that the proprietors need no longer be 
afraid to extend their publicity. They may now swell 
the note of preparation for the illustration of every event 
upon the tapis of public life, without fear of disappoint¬ 
ing any of the responsive orders which their manifesto 
may call forth. Truth has hitherto been their guide in 
the field of art—truth, with lavish expenditure for its 
attainment, and scorn of the untravelled deception which 
in false imitators “ still aped the travelled lore it never 
knew.” As in the case of the Queen’s Visit to Scotland, 
and subsequently to France and Belgium, their artists 
will follow the footsteps of modern adventure,” and 
record them faithfully for the pleasurable instruction of 
the people, and the historic information of future time. 

The Illustrated London News need hardly refer 
to its principles. They have made it the recognised 
Family Paper of the Empire. It has advocated—it shall 
advocate Virtue only (virtue wedded to religion) in 
morals and in politics alike. No party—no predilections 
of sect—of tribe,—in doctrine—in philosophy—in the 
affairs of Church or State—but an unswerving impar¬ 
tiality—a high dignity of purpose—a leaning to what 
seems the right—and to that only—for the love of God 
and man. The whole spirit of the natural justice and 
freedom of the British constitution—the Journal would 
have reflected from every phase of its career. 

Its objects have been long before the world. It is the 
faithful expounder of the present , to itself— and to the 
future. The mind and heart of man—the manners natu¬ 
ral and artificial—the changes of his intellectual nature 
worked out by art, science, literature, and general civili¬ 
zation ; the government—the commerce—the pleasures 
and the education of the people—in a word, the living 
philosophy of the world are to be reflected in this matter- 
of-fact news mirror—and reflected they are—have been 
—and shall be, with vivid fidelity and truth. 

There is only this change in the condition of the paper, 
that the proprietors now know that they can keep pace 
with the kind enthusiasm of public patronage, and that 
if they are admitted by their novel and successful enter¬ 
prise to have done good, they have now the means of 
increasing that good fourfold. 


fO" The Illustrated London News can be had, if ordered, of Booksellers and Newsmen, price 6d., and may 
be sent free of postage to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
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INVENTOR OK THE 


THE PATENT 
CA5TELLATED TOOTH 
BRUSHES. 

gi. each, Silver wired. 


MECHI, 

No. 4, LEADENIIALL STREET, 

LONDON, 


TWENTY-FIVE SHILLING 

MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE 


THE MOST PORTABLE 
EVER INVENTED. 


HAS 


A SUPERB STOCK of NOVELTIES, SUITABLE for PRESENTS; 


AMONGST THE MOST STRIKING ARE THE 


PAPIER MACHE MANUFACTURES, 

CONSISTING OF 

SUPERB TEA-TRAYS, WAITERS, WRITING-DESKS, WORK-BOXES, ENVELOIJ 
CASES, NETTING & JEWEL BOXES, HAND & POLE SCREENS, 

©KcirMEablcsS, Cable Jhiks.tantf'S, 

Portfolios, Note & Cake Baskets, Badies’ Cabinets, Visiting Card &. Playing Card Bose: 
Tea Caddies and Badies' Companions. 


All the foregoing are in Papier Macte, superbly and tastefully ornamented with Landscapes, Figure 
Birds, Flowers intermixed with Pearl Buhl; forming an Unrivalled Stock in that department. 


CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 


SUPERIOR TABLE CUTLERY & SHEFFIELD PLATE, 



GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. 


TRAVELLING WRITING-CASE AND COVER. 
Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case. 



iirXHI’S SUPERIOR CUTLERY. 


Bradbury & Eva; s, Printers, W hitcfriar*. 
















































